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Blizzard delays start of spring semester SGA event highlights 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Approximately 30 
inches of snow fell in Bal- 
timore this past weekend 
in the biggest snowstorm 
the city has ever seen. The 
University was closed 
Monday, Jan. 25 and Tues- 
day, Jan. 26. 


The complexity of race 


At Baltimore/Wash- 
ington International Thur- 
good Marshall Airport, 
29.2 inches of snow were 
measured, and the city is 
still dealing with the slushy 
aftermath of the blizzard. 

These conditions affect- 
ed the ability of students 
and professors to arrive 
on campus in time for the 


and mental health 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


According to the results 
of anational survey of over 
1,500 undergraduates, 
students of color are less 
likely to feel academically 
or emotionally prepared 
than their white counter- 
parts, more likely to say 
that college is not meeting 


their expec- tal health 
tations, and Ee advocacy 
less _ likely organiza- 
to ask for ‘People don’t un- tion, said 
help when that — stu- 
experienc- derstand that the dents often 
ing mental mental health of — keep their 
distress. : mental in- 

The re- beinga student of securities 
cent sur color is different.” ‘hem 
vey was 3 elves 
conducted ecause 
by the JED  — TIFFANY ONYEJIAKA, of __pres- 
Foundation, . BSU VICE PRESIDENT — sure from 
Partnership home, little 
ee —— Guapanes 
Eree Kids in college 
and The Jor- and lack 


dan Porco Foundation. 

~ At Hopkins, members 
of the Black Student Union 
(BSU) and Active Minds 
as well as the Counseling 
Center all agree that more 
can be done by both the 
administration and the 
student body to improve 
mental health for students 
of color on campus. 

_ During their first se- 
mester, students of color 
in the survey were less 
likely to rate their expe- 
rience as “good” or “ex- 
cellent,” with a rate of 
48 percent compared to 
62 percent for white stu- 
dents. Students of color 


“ 


were more likely to feel | 


angry or overwhelmed 
most of the time. Forty- 


one percent of black stu- | 
dents surveyed said they 


considered _ transferring 


during their first semes- | 


ter, compared to only 21 
percent of white students. 


Dr. Vic Schwartz, the | 


medical director of The 
JED Foundation, a men- 


of knowledge of available 
resources. 

“For every student 
starting college, especial- 
ly if you're living away 
from home for the first 
time, there is anxiety and 
stress,” Schwartz said. 
“It’s also not unusual for 
people to imagine that 
everyone else seems to 
have it so together. You 
look around, and people 
appear to be okay and 
handling it alright. Your 
assumption is that what 
youre seeing is what is 


consistent with their in- 


ner experience. We all 
See HEALTH, pace A4 


start of the semester. Dean 
of Student Life Terry Mar- 
tinez discussed the main 
considerations in deciding 
to close the University. 

“Our primary concern, 
of course, is the safety of 
all campus constituents,” 
Martinez wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “A 
University-wide Incident 
Command Team considers 
various factors including 
upcoming weather, road 
conditions, transportation 
capabilities and campus 
conditions prior to making 
a decision.” 

In the process of deter- 
mining how many students 
were on campus, Martinez 


| sent a survey to the stu- 


dents asking when they 
would return to campus. 
The results of the survey, 


however, were generally 
inaccurate, which Marti- 
nez discovered partially 
through Yik Yak posts 
from students saying they 
had lied on the survey in 
order to provoke an extra 
snow day. Additionally, the 
survey allowed for unlim- 
ited submissions, throwing 
off the results. 

Martinez found other 
mechanisms, though, to 
determine how many stu- 
dents were on campus. 

“IT was told by several 
students early on that stu- 
dents were misrepresent- 
ing themselves in the sur- 
vey so I did not use that 
information to make a de- 
cision,” Martinez wrote. 
“I was able to compare 
the residential numbers 
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By PETER JI 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
hosted “Thirty Minutes 
of Thanks” on Monday, 
during which students 


| could express their-ap- 


preciation to Hopkins 
staff for their efforts in 
accommodating students 
during Baltimore’s record 
snowstorm.. 

At the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Library, 
SGA members handed 
out cards and candy for 
students to give to staff 
around campus. Students 
could also write thank- 


you messages on a poster 


staff dedication 


on MSE’s Q level. 
For those 
who were present on 
campus during the 
blizzard that stretched 
from Friday afternoon 
through Saturday night, 
custodians, grounds 
crews, security guards 
and dining -staff made 
sure that students had 
access to dining services 
and that residential ar- 
eas were maintained. 
Staff stayed at Hopkins 
throughout the storm as 
they couldn’t go home 
due to the road condi- 
tions. Overnight accom- 
modations were provided 
in hotels around campus, 
Sere STAFF, pace A4 


students 


Sexual assault survey maps campus misconduct 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


The University  re- 
leased a report on Jan. 
22 detailing the findings 
from a University-wide 
sexual assault survey, ti- 
tled “It’s On Us Hopkins.” 

Provost Robert C. Li- 
eberman and _ Univer- 
sity President Ronald J. 
Daniels first convened a 
group to create the sur- 
vey in the fall of 2014. 
School of Nursing Pro- 
fessor Jacquelyn Camp- 
bell spearheaded efforts 
to better understand the 
prevalence and report- 
ing of sexual violence on 
campus. 


Interpreting the Results 


“It’s On Us Hopkins” 
was made available to 
students across all nine 
divisions of the Univer- 
sity and was based on 
the 2014 Community At- 
titudes on Sexual Assault 
survey conducted by the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT). Data 
from the Hopkins survey 
was compared to a survey 
conducted by the Asso- 
ciation of American Uni- 
versities (AAU). Hopkins 
is an AAU member, 'but 
chose not to participate in 
their findings. 

Out of 12,773 under- 
graduate and graduate 
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Gender diversity at the Oscars 


With the Oscars right 
around the corner, Sarah 
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Us 


students asked to partici- 
pate, there was a 31 per- 
cent overall response rate. 
This is slightly lower than 
that of MIT’s survey (35 
percent) and higher than 
AAU’s 19 percent. 

When asked whether 
the 31 percent response 
rate was satisfactory for 
the University, Executive 
Vice Provost for Academic 
Affairs Stephen Gange ex- 
plained that a higher per- 
centage would have been 
preferable, but that Hop- 
kins still fared better than 
other universities. 

“A low response rate 
doesn’t necessarily invali- 
date, in any way, the results 
of the survey,” he said. 


Within that 31 per- 
cent response rate, 613 
students reported they 
have experienced “some 
type of unwanted sexual 
behavior at JHU,” for an 
overall rate of 15 percent. 
This represents nearly one 
in seven students at the 
University. 

The survey divided 
unwanted sexual behay- 
ior into two categories: 
unwanted sexual contact 
and sexual violence. Stu- 
dents were also asked 
about tactics the perpe- 
trator used to commit 
unwanted sexual behav- 
ior, such as incapacitation 
through drugs or alcohol, 
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An inside look at Carma’s 


Learn about the history of the local 
business and their expectations for the 
_ future. NEWS PAGE A3 


Stockman explores the 
award show’s strained 
relationship with wom- 
en. OP/ED PAGE A11 


jhunewsletter.com is back! | 


Check out The News-Letter’s new and 
improved website for a quick way to 
get caught up on all things Hopkins. 
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By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


For some, Intersession 
is a time to spend at home 
with family. For others, 
it’s is a time to take class- 
es like “Beer History and 
Appreciation” or a four- 
day B’More class. 

And yet for others, it 
is a time to network and 
explore potential career 
options in  Pre-Career 
Intersession courses like 
“Media and PR in the 
Big Apple,” “Seminar in 
Financial Literacy” and 
“Perspectives on Global- 
ization,” which all in- 
clude a culminating trip 
to New York City where 
students can network 
and learn about career 
opportunities from pro- 
fessionals. 

Students enrolled in 
the media and public 
relations course started 
with one week of in- 
class learning to get in- 
sight in the public rela- 
tions, advertising and 
media fields. They heard 
from speakers working 
at companies like Pan- 
dora, IMRE, Baltimore 
Magazine and Mary- 
land Public Television. 
The Baltimore Maga- 
zine speaker, Ken Igle- 
hart, emailed and called 
Leslie Kendrick, the 
course’s instructor, to 
get one student’s contact 
information so that she 
could help with a high 
profile, upcoming story. 

According to Kend- 
rick, getting a job is not 
an unusual occurrence. 

“One year, I had a 
sports reporter from 


WBAL TV speak during 
the Baltimore portion of 
the course. He promised 
an internship to anyone 
who answered a chal- 
lenging sports question 
and a student landed an 


internship right there 
in the class,” Kendrick 
said. 

Senior Christina 


Schnabel who took the 
course spoke about her 
experience. 

“Just like the PR 
and media _ industry, 
this course is very fast 
paced,” Schnabel wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “You'll get a lot of 
information in a short 
amount of time, and you 
have to be on for all of 
it. By the end you'll be 
completely exhausted, 
but it is without a doubt 
one of the most valuable 
classes I have taken at 
Hopkins!” 

The lectures from the 
Seminar in Financial 
Literacy were delivered 
by Hopkins alumni, pro- 
viding a keen sense of 
exactly what Hopkins 
students can do to pur- 
sue a successful career 
in the financial indus- 
try. Sophomore Anisha 
Anand appreciated the 
resources the University 
provided. 

“Every lecture has 
taught us about a differ- 
ent sector of the indus- 
try and each has been 
valuable, [especially] the 
ones that talked about 
how we need to capital- 
ize on every opportuni- 
ty we have at this school 
and every opportunity 
this school provides for 
us. Many students here 
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Students visited NYC for three days to network with professionals. 
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The media and PR class learned about how to always be prepared to network in any given situation. 


don’t realize that this 
school actually has great 
resources and alums out 
there that are more than 
willing to help Hopkins 
students right now and 
as well as in the future 
when it comes to getting 
jobs,” Anand wrote in 
an email to The News- 
Letter. 

“My favorite lecturer 
was Matthew Zaft [of The 
Zaft McKinney Group at 
Morgan Stanley, Class of 
1994], He spoke about the 
importance of network- 
ing no matter where you 
go and how important is 
to make as many connec- 
tions and build as many 
relationships as  possi- 
ble,” she wrote. 

Perspectives on Glo- 
balization featured as- 
signments that allowed 
students to delve deeper 
into the complex and 
polarizing topic of glo- 
balization. The course’s 
final assignment could 
be either research-based 
jor profession-based. The 


_profession-based_ project 


gave students the op- 
portunity to present a 
plan for developing their 
career, including active 
steps such as courses to 
take and internships to 
pursue as the student 
worked in conjunction 
with the instructor and 
Career Center personnel. 

Teaching the Media 
and PR course also meant 
critiquing résumés with 
the Career Center’s Em- 
ily Calderone and work- 
ing on networking skills. 
“While in Baltimore, Pro- 
fessor Kendrick provided 
us with terminology and 
essential resume critiques 


to help us ask the right © 


questions and_ position 
ourselves as the best can- 
didates for this industry,” 


Jasmine Kingston wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “The Wednesday 
night networking event 
with Johns Hopkins 
alumni really opened my 
eyes to just how deep our 
community ties reach. I 
have since followed up 
with the alumni I met 
and everyone has eagerly 
shared their experiences 
with me.” 


Professor Kendrick 
also ensured that the 
speakers in Baltimore 


provided a foundation 
for the students to better 
understand the visits in 
New York. 

“T try to have speak- 
ers locally that provide 
an industry background 
that prepares students 
for companies in New 
York. We heard a speak- 
er from Maryland Public 
Television, which is very 
different from regular 
television in that they 
profit from sponsorships 
rather than advertise- 
ments,” Kendrick said. 
“Then we visited Sesa- 
me Workshop in New 
York where we heard 
about their challenges 
as a content provider 
for public television and 
how they recently part- 
nered with HBO since 
not enough revenue was 
generated from sponsor- 
ships.” 

What stood out for 
most students was the 
trip portion of the cours- 
es. Students appreciated 
the opportunity to net- 
work with profession- 
als more than willing to 
answer any questions. In 
the Media and PR class, 
sophomore Alessandra 
Golden praised the trip. 

“Getting to see the 
headquarters of major 
companies with services 


we interact with every- 
day is a great experience 
by itself, but getting tai- 
lored advice from profes- 
sionals in the field is kind 
of unparalleled. I particu- 
larly enjoyed the various 
panels on this trip, as 
the panelists were often 
very relatable and offered 
helpful advice,” Golden 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

“The most memorable 
experience was probably 
at Sesame Street — they 
are an amazing company. 
The work they do, the way 
they use various forms of 
media, and the reach/ 
impact they have on kids 
around the world is unbe- 
lievable. Google, Ogilvy, 
and Wall Street Journal 
were definitely great to 
tour,” she wrote. 

Several people found 


job opportunities from 
these pre-career pro- 
grams. 


“At these banks, we 
Vs usually hear from 
panel of Hopkins al- 
ums and then se the 


chance to speak with 
them after,” Anand 
wrote. “Many of these 


alums took the Financial 
Literacy class when they 
were undergrads and 
were able to get intern- 
ships and full time offers 
at these banks due to the 
relationships they start- 
ed through this class. 
To hear that and think 
of the possibility is very 
exciting.” 

Kendrick, the course 
instructor, agreed and 
said that if students who 
take the course gradu- 
ate go on to have careers 
in those fields, they often 
reach out to her and ask 
if they can host a current 
groups of students for the 
class in the future. 


University bans hoverboards from residential buildings 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The University  offi- 
cially banned hoverboards 
from residential buildings 
in an email sent to the stu- 
dent body on Jan. 20 from 
Tracey Angel, director of 
Housing and Operations. 

“They may not be 
stored, charged or operat- 
ed in university housing,” 
Angel wrote. “We ask that 
if you obtained a hover 
board over break; you 
leave it at home and do 
not bring it back to school 
with you. If you have a de- 
vice here already, please 
take it off-campus.” 

Angel clarified in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that there had not been 
reported incidents in 
residence life halls, but 
media reports had raised 
safety concerns. 

“During mid to late 
Fall semester, there were a 
growing number of media 


reports across the country 


4 


about incidents of fires and 
explosions involving hov- 
er boards,’ Angel wrote. 
“At that time, we started 
to look into the safety of 
these devices.” 

Angel mentioned that 
other schools reached out 
to Hopkins to see how the 
University was addressing 
the potential safety issue. 

Hoverboards have been 
plagued by faulty, un- 
stable batteries. If charged 
too long, the batteries can 
burst into flames. There 
have been incidents where 
a hoverboard exploded 
while someone was rid- 
ing it, and multiple people 
have sustained injuries 
after falling off of hover- 
boards. 

On Jan. 20, the same 
day the prohibition was 
issued at the University, 
the U.S. Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission 
Director Elliot Kaye, re- 
leased a statement about 
hoverboards. 

“We continue to work 


diligently to provide the 
answers on hoverboards 
that consumers rightfully 
want and deserve,” Kaye 
stated. “As noted in. this 
related announcement, we 
are actively investigating a 
number of companies that 
make or sell hoverboards.” 


Amazon offered full 
refunds to people who 
had purchased hover- 
boards through them. 

Beyond the concern 
with batteries overheating 
and combustion, Kaye said 
that there would be further 
investigations into how 


people are falling off hov- 
erboards. They will be in- 
vestigating if there is some- 
thing in the hoverboard 
design that is conducive to 
instability and falling. He 
encourages people to wear 
the appropriate safety gear 
while using hoverboards. 
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January 
Freddie 
Gray trials 
postponed 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


Baltimore Police De- 
partment (BPD) Officer 
William Porter cannot 
be compelled to testify 


| against three of his fellow 


officers implicated in the 
death of Freddie Gray. 
Judge Barry Williams 
denied the prosecution’s 
motion at a hearing last 
week stating that he be- 
lieved the prosecution 
was simply trying to de- 
lay the trials of Officers 
Garrett Miller and Ed- 
ward Nero and Lieuten- 
ant Brian Rice, which are 
tentatively set to be held 
in February and March. 
Porter was tried in De- 
cember on the charges of 
manslaughter, —_ assault, 


| misconduct in office and 


reckless endangerment. 


| Williams declared a mis- 


trial after the jury came 
back hung on all four 
charges. Porter will be re- 
tried in June. 

Prosecutors did not 
mention wanting Porter to 


| testify against Miller, Nero 
| and Rice until this month. 


“We tried to learn some- 


| thing from our experience 
| in trying Officer Porter,” 


Chief Deputy State’s At- 
torney Michael Schatzow 
said at the hearing. “We 
think we have the right 
to change our mind, and 
Wer ac owledg Be ve are 


told Wil- 


speerenee 
liams that Porter could 
help shore up the reckless 


endangerment charges 
against Miller and Nero 
and the manslaughter and 
assault charges against 
Rice by testifying about. 
Gray not being secured in 
the van and being injured. 

Williams did not agree 
that Porter’s testimony 
would be necessary or 
germane. 

Porter was the first of six 
officers to be tried so that - 
he could testify against 
Officer Caesar Goodson, 
Jr, the driver of the van 
that transported Gray to 
the Western District police 
station and Sergeant Alicia 
White without fear of self- 
incrimination. 

According to Porter, 

he told both of them that 
Gray wanted medical at- 
tention. The prosecution 
said back in September 
that Porter was a “neces- 
sary and material” wit- 
ness against them. 
' After his mistrial, 
Porter pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid in- 
criminating himself in 
testimony against Good- 
son, whose trial was 
scheduled to start Jan. 6. 

Prosecutors motioned 
for Porter to be compelled 
to testify with limited im- 
munity, which Williams 
granted. Porter’s attor- 
neys then turned to the 
Maryland Court of Spe- 

cial Appeals, which chose 
to postpone Goodson’s 
trial indefinitely while it 
makes a decision about 
whether Porter should be 
compelled to testify. A 
hearing is set for March 4. 

Last week, Williams 
postponed White's trial, 
which was scheduled to 


start Jan. 25, in response. 
Miller will now be the next 
officer tried. His trial is 
scheduled to begin Feb. 22. 

Gray, 25, died of asevere 


one week after being ar- 
rested by BPD officers. 
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By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


Carma’s Cafe, located 
on 32nd Street between 
N. Charles and St. Paul 
Streets, was established 
by owners Carma Halter- 
man and Michael Lynch 
in the winter of 2004 and 
has since been serving 
residents of Charles Vil- 
lage and Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

“The story about why 
we opened the café is 
kind of funny. There was 
this place that had been 
in this spot for a little 
bit, and the woman who 
owned it — her acting 
career took off. She got a 
regular spot on The Wire,” 
Halterman said. “And I 


said to Michael one day, 
‘Charles Village is like a 
small college town. I don’t 
understand why Charles 
Village can’t support a 
little coffee shop.’ And he 


edicnes and 


Pranic 
Lynch was a castle care- 
taker prior to opening up 
the café as roommates- 


turned-small _ business 
owners. Halterman spoke 
of how Carma’s Café 
would have remained 
just a what-if dream until 
friends and other people 
in their lives began to in- 
vest in their idea of open- 
ing up a coffee shop in the 
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Carma’s: A favorite of students (and moms) 
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Just a coffee shop at first, Carma’s kept developing its food menu in response to customer demand. 


neighborhood. 

“Over the course of 
about six months, the 
strangest people — the 
cleaning lady at the office 
where I worked, a labor 
union organizer — said, 
‘Well I'll put in $5,000, 
I'll put in $3,000’ We did 
not ask a single person to 
invest,” Halterman said. 
“We just kept talking 
about what we wanted to 
do, and that initial chunk 
got us started.” 

Carma’s Café was en- 
tirely refurbished and re- 
done by Halterman and 
Lynch over the course of 
several months before it 
finally opened up to the 
public. 

“We built the place, 
literally — the walls, the 
cabinets, the tables, pastry 
case, everything. Michael 
and I did it pretty much 
alone, nights and week- 
ends,” Halterman said. 
“And it took us about six 


months, S. 1 gs en. made our 


rst set of coffee cups, so 
it was really, completely 
all made by hand. And 
for the first two years, Mi- 
chael and I were half the 
staff all the time.” 
Halterman remarked 
that the café’s popular- 
ity among Hopkins stu- 
dents and Charles Village 
residents was unexpected 
for them both. Though 
Carma’s Café started out 
as a coffee shop, it has ex- 


panded its menu options 
over the years as demand 
has risen. 

“J thought I was 
opening a coffee shop! 
I thought I was open- 
ing a place where people 
would stop to get coffee 
and tea on their way to 
class. I really had no in- 
tention of opening a res- 
taurant. We wanted to 
have some food because 
people wanted food and 
then it really just took on 
a life of its own,” Halter- 
man said. “We make ev- 
erything from scratch, 
and we do all our cook- 
ing on portable electric 
burners that are mostly 
used for catering.” 

Currently, Halter- 
man and Lynch are look- 
ing toward the future of 
Carma’s Café. Because 
the café can be extremely 
busy and crowded in- 
house, Halterman wants 
to expand Carma’s to-go 
offerings. _— 

“Because we're . so 
small, if people started 
thinking of us as a take- 
out place, we would have 
no line to speak of,” Hal- 
terman said. “We have 
regular gigs at Hopkins 
— like the chemistry de- 
partment, we do a tea for 
them for all of their semi- 
nars in the spring and in 
the fall. For the Graduate 
[Representative] Organi- 
zation, we do a big cof- 


fee hour for them every 
Monday afternoon. I'd 
like to develop more of 
that.” 

For Halterman, 
main reason why 
loves Carma’s Café is for 
the meaningful personal 
connections she has made 


the | 
she | 


with members of the Hop- | 


kins student body. 
“I love the kind of ebb 


munity. May is always so 
difficult because there are 
kids that have been like 
extended family for years. 
When people graduate, 
we lose them,” Halterman 
said. 
hand, every fall some- 
body says, ‘Have you 
heard about Carma’s?’ 
And we get a whole rush 
of people who have never 
been here before and are 
really excited. 

“I’ve had mothers call 


and say, ‘My son’s got the | 
flu and all he really wants | 


is a grilled cheese and 
tomato soup, and I know 
you don’t deliver, but he 
lives right up at the Com- 
mons. 
some to him?’ I like that. I 
like that I get those phone 
calls from mom and dad. 


It’s like we're part of each | 


others’ lives.” 
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Carma’s Café has been a Charles 
Village fixture since 2004. 


Donna’s closes alter 16 years on St. Paul 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
For The News-Letter 


Donna's, a staple of 
Charles Village for 18 
years, closed its doors on 
Sunday. The upscale café 
on the corner of St. Paul 
and 31st Streets had been 
experiencing a dip in 
business, according to co- 
owner Alan Hirsch. 

“Business is down, the 
facility needs a lot of mon- 
ey to be renovated, and 
we just made the decision 
to close,” Hirsch said. 

He explained business 
was suffering from in- 
creased competition. 

“(There are] a lot of 
new stores opening like 
Chipotle and Potbelly and 
a lot of other competition 
from Hampden,” Hirsch 


said. “We've been doing 
what we're doing for 18 
years, and the newer and 
fresher guys have an ad- 


vantage.” 
Hirsch and Donna 
Crivello, co-owner and 


chef, are far from done 
with the restaurant busi- 
ness, though. The pair 
currently own another 
Donna’s in Cross Keys, 
which features a different 
lunch and dinner menu 
from the Charles Village 
Donna’s. The Cross Keys 
location also does not of- 
fer brunch, an option for 
which the Charles Village 
café was well known. 


Hirsch and Crivello. 


are also opening a new 
restaurant called Cosima, 
which will offer Sicilian 
and southern Italian cui- 
sine, in two weeks. The 
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Donna’s in Charles Village closed their doors Monday night. 


ae 


b 


restaurant, which will 
only serve dinner, is locat- 
ed at Mill No. 1, a devel- 
opment along Falls Road. 

Despite these other 
business ventures, Hirsch 
said making the decision 
to close Donna's was dif- 
ficult. 

“We've been a fixture 
for 18 years. It was hard 
for us to leave,” Hirsch 
said. “We're sad about 
leaving, but something 
else will come and St. 
Paul Street will live on 
and thrive, I’m sure.” 

Sophomore Isabel Ran- 
dazzo said she is also sor- 
ry to see Donna’s go. 

“It's sad to lose a local 
business and there's noth- 
ing really as nice that's 
also in walking distance,” 
she said. 

Randazzo noted, 
though, that she only 
dined there occasionally 
because of the high prices 
of meals. 

“The food was really 
good there. It was su- 
per pricey but was bet- 
ter quality food than any 


_ other place in Charles Vil- 


lage, so not crazy for the 
food you were getting. 
But definitely not cheap 
enough to go there every- 
day,” she said. 

Sophomore Tara Blair 
said the service was also 
problematic. 


“T love their brunch. 
Their food was really 
good, except their service 
and seating was medio- 
cre,” she said. 

She looks forward to 
seeing what takes Don- 
na’s place on the busy 
block. 

Senior Kylie Sharkey 
discussed her feelings 
about Donna's leaving 
Charles Village. 

“Living across the 
street from Donna’s, I was 
an almost absurdly avid 
customer. Over the course 
of many brunches, lunch- 
es, and dinners I came to 
know not only the menu 
but also the staff,” Shar- 
key wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Sharkey learned from 
the staff members that the 
staff was given five days’ 
notice of the establish- 
ment’s closing. 

“While my friends and 
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Fund opens doors tor 


student entrepreneurs 


By SAM FOSSUM 
For 7he News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins Tech- 
nology Ventures (JHTV) 
is a University orga- 
nization that provides 
funding and support for 


| undergraduate entrepre- 
and flow of being a real | 
integral part of the com- | 


neurs. This semester will 
mark the second year of 


| one of JHTV’s programs, 


| The 


Ralph S. O’Connor 
Undergraduate Entrepre- 
neurship Fund. 

Kasim Ahmad is the 


| Student Venture Coordi- 


“But on the other | 


nator for JHTV, making 
him the main point of 
contact for any students 


| seeking help with their 


entrepreneurial endeav- 


| ours, including the Fast- 


Forward program. 


tients to self-diagnose fif- 
teen diseases. The money 
from the O’Connor Fund 
was instrumental to our 
product development 
and helped us submit 
our system into the final 
round of the Qualcomm 
Tricorder XPRIZE com- 
petition,” he wrote in an 
-mail to The News-Letter. 
“When we received the 
grant, other resources 
like mentorship were 
not included. However, 
Kasim and the rest of 
Tech Ventures were very 
receptive to our sugges- 
tion to provide O’Connor 
recipients with more of a 
cohort experience.” 
Another recipient is 
senior Jordan Matelsky, 
a cofounder of FitMango 


greater Baltimore area,” 
Ahmad said. “We do 


| our best to help student 


entrepreneurs move for- 
ward given their goals. 
This includes everything 
from ‘I have this awe- 


| some idea, so what next?’ 


to ‘I built this technol- 

ogy, so how do I obtain 

my first round of venture 
capital?” 

Along with FastFor- 
ward and other JHTV 
programs, Mr. Ahmad is 
also involved in helping 
develop and improve the 
O'Connor Fund. 

“The O’Connor Fund 
provides grant money for 
undergraduates who have 
a company or project, with 
a clear entrepreneurial 
focus. The fund provides 


I are terribly saddened to > 


lose our favorite hangout 
spot, these people were 
blindsided by the loss 


‘of their jobs,” Sharkey 


wrote. “I have nothing 
but kind sentiments re- 
garding my dining expe- 
riences and Donna’s staff. 
And, of course, we will all 
miss the mac and cheese.” 


Sydney Riemer contrib- 
uted reporting. 


$5,000-$10,000 of non-di- 
luted grant funding for any 
undergraduate  entrepre- 


neur,” Ahmad said. “The 


undergrads will work with 


a mentor to develop their 
programs in order to reach 
necessary goals.” 

According to its web- 
site, the fund was made 
possible through the gen- 
erous gift of a Krieger 
School of Arts and Scienc- 
es (KSAS) alumnus, Ralph 
S. O'Connor. 

During the fund’s first 
year it provided support 
for five companies: Aezon, 
Clean Air Pillow, BHEST 
Medical, Forte Health and 
FitMango (formerly Sha- 
peU). In order to receive 
funding and support from 
the O’Connor fund, appli- 
cants must go through a 
selective application pro- 
cess. ‘ 

First, potential appli- 
cants meet JHTV staff, 


' who give team advice on 


application development. 
Proposals are then sent 
to a committee who de- 
cide how to move forward 
with the projects. 

Senior Neil Rens, a 
team member of Aezon, 
one of the companies 
in the O’Connor Fund’s 
2015 cohort, noted the 
significant support pro- 
vided by the O’Connor 
Fund and JHTV’s recep- 
tivity to improving the 
program for this year’s 
recipients. 

“Aezon is a team of 
undergraduates building 
a system that enables pa- 


y 


“Tech with Seal- 
Ven- Bin Han. 
tures : ’ “Seal- 
includes ~My job is to help Bin Han 
many ° and I co- 
ace students navigate re ae 
pre - resources at FitMango 
neurial —e (formerl 
oppor- Hopkins and within ShapeU) 
ie te pect 
y jo 
is to Baltimore area.” of mak 
hel ing health 
wee — Kasim AHMAD, te wait 
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gate re- accessible 
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within Matelsky 
Li tenon se wrote in 


an email to The News-Let- 
r. “FitMango is a web- 
app and mobile-app plat- 
form that matches users 
with other like-minded 
individuals with similar 
fitness goals for group- 
training sessions in or- 
det to -make personal 
training more affordable 
and more personalized.” 

Matelsky feels posi- 

tively about how the Uni- 
versity has improved in 
supporting student entre- 
preneurship since he was 
a freshman. Specifically, 
he welcomes the added 
mentor and communal 
support that this year’s 
O'Connor Fund recipients 
will receive. 

“The O'Connor Fund 
is proof that the Univer- 
sity is on the right track, 
and I think we owe a 
great deal of gratitude 
to the O'Connor family,” 
Matelsky wrote. “When 
we joined the Summer 
2015 cohort, the O'Connor 
Fund was simply a grant, 
and the budgeting and 
spending of that grant 
was largely at the discre- 
tion of the recipients. The 
board selected some spec- 
tacular applicants, and 
one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities the Fund afforded 
us was the opportunity to 
connect with these inno- 
vative teams.” 

The first few weeks of 
this semester offer a num- 
ber of opportunities for 
undergraduate entrepre- 
neurs On campus. 

On Feb. 5, Y-Combina- 
tor will be giving a talk 
in Hodson 110 at 5:30 p.m. 
about innovation and start- 
ups in 2016 giving students 
an opportunity to network, 
and Feb. 12 marks the ap- 
plication deadline for the 
O'Connor Fund. 

‘Y-Combinator, a start- 
up fund, has funded 
startup companies  in- 
cluding Reddit, DropBox 
and AirBnB. Y-Combi- 
nator Partner Dalton 
Caldwell and Hardware 
Specialist Luke Iseman, 
also from Y-Combinator, 
willbeoncampus. 

Before their talk with 
a Q&A session, they will 
host office hours from 2-5 


_ p.m. for students to talk 


to them about some of 
their ideas. | 
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Students of color and mental health: a unique relationship 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


The Hopkins Counseling Center is located in the Homewood building and provides mental health services. 


HEALTH, From A1 
know that there are times 
when we might be uneasy 
or frightened or down, 
and we don’t let those 
around us see that.” 

Schwartz explained 
that the transition to col- 
lege is a tougher time 
for students than many 
think. 

“For somebody who 
may come to a new set- 
ting like college... every- 
body else seems to be 
having a grand old time. 
It makes it a little bit dif- 
ficult to say ‘Well, I’m the 
one who's standing out. 
Why am I having this 
hard time when everyone 
else seems to be doing 
well?” he said. 

The transition to col- 
lege can be especially 
hard for minority stu- 
dents, who are more like- 
ly to be the first in their 
family to attend college. 

“Tf we look at students 
who might already feel 
marginalized, not fully 
accepted, not part of the 
mainstream of the com- 
munity, it adds another 
ingredient to the  dif- 
ficulty of saying ‘You 
know, I’m having a hard 
time,” Schwartz said. “If 
you add to that the pos- 
sibility, which might be 
slightly more common 
with minority students 
or students coming from 
lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds who may 
be the first person in their 
family to attend school, 
they don’t want to let their 
family down.” 

There are available re- 
sources for students of 
color on the Hopkins cam- 
pus, including the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs 
(OMA) and the various 
student groups under its 
umbrella, and counseling 
services. Matthew Torres, 
executive director of the 
Counseling Center, de- 
tailed the programs that 
the center offers specifi- 
cally to students of color. 

“(W]e have a staff mem- 
ber who serves as our 
Coordinator of Services 
to Black Students. [Leslie 
Leathers] coordinates our 
participation in the Uni- 
versity’s efforts to help 
students of color transi- 
tion to JHU through pro- 
gramming provided in 
collaboration with OMA,” 
Torres wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “She 
also works with OMA to 
help support students of 
color at different points in 
their academic careers by 
collaborating with groups 
like MAPP (Mentoring 
Assistance Peer Program), 
M.O.C.H.A. (Men of Color 
Hopkins Alliance) and 
the BSU. We also offer a 
Students of Color Support 
Group in the Counseling 
Center, and Dr. Leathers 
facilitates a drop-in dis- 
cussion group at OMA for 
first-generation students.” 

In Torres’ experience, 
students of color seem to 

__ know about the Counsel- 


_yejiaka said 
that the 


ter is proportional to the 
percentage of students of 
color who attend the Uni- 
versity. But he supports 
increasing the opportuni- 
ties for mental health dia- 
logue on campus. 

“I think the campus 
would benefit from more 
University-sanctioned 
opportunities for dia- 
logue between students 
who occupy various 
seats of oppression and 
privilege,” he wrote. 
“Through this and other 


sor was like ‘No.’” 

The protests last year 
were a stressful time for 
students of color, and On- 
yejiaka was not satisfied 
with the administration’s 


response to requests 
from students of color for 
support. 


“Another student, for 
a chem class, they had 
to email the Dean of [the 
Krieger School of] Arts 
and Sciences [Beverly J. 
Wendland] for the dean 
to say to that professor 


steps, the University’s ‘You need to give people 
environment might be- an extension,” Onye- 
come more supportive jiaka said. “People don’t 
and more i nedvesr = 
inclusive stand that 
forstudents . the men- 
of color and People don't tal health 
other stu- ynderstand of being a 
dents who student of 
occupy that the mental color is dif- 
some seat : ferent.” 
of relative health of being . White 
oppres- student of color is students 
sion. 3 WaeuT 
BSU Vice different.” around two 
President — TIFFANY times more 
Tiffany On- likely to re- 


University 
needs to 
publicize 
its resources better for all 
students, but specifically 
for students of color. 

“I would say the fact 
that there’s something 
targeted at students of 
color is pretty nice, but 
I don’t think it’s publi- 
cized or well-established 
enough because I know 
many people who haven't 
heard of it who might 
benefit from it,” Onye- 
jiaka said. “So I’d say that 
even if it’s fair, it’s not 
made well-known to stu- 
dents of color the way it 
should be.” 

Onyejiaka said that 
students shouldn't be 
afraid to reach out.to the 
Counseling Center and 
that students should ver- 
bally support their peers. 

“T think that the Coun- 
seling Center has the stig- 
ma that it’s only for peo- 
ple who are on the brink 
or people who need seri- 
ous help,” Onyejiaka said. 
“It’s not really publicized 
as a place where someone 
who’s just going through 
everyday, normal stresses 
brought on by academics 
[can] just go and talk to 
people. 

Onyejiaka criticized 
how some professors ad- 
dressed the requests of 
students of color during 
the Baltimore-wide pro- 
tests in April after the 
death of Freddie Gray, a 
25-year old black man. 

“Last year, when the 
riots were happening, 
there were certain profes- 
sors who understood the 
stress about it and were 
willing to let students 
{have extensions] because 
it was around finals week 
for some students,” she 
said. “But at the same 
time, I know people in 
this one class, I think 
Fundamentals of Health 


- and Wellbeing, who were 


like “Can we get an ex- 
tension?’ and the profes- 


f 
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~~ ing anxiety, 
ADHD, de- 
pression, 
self-harm or bipolar dis- 
order than black or His- 
panic students. The prev- 
alence of these mental 
health conditions is not 
thought to differ across 
racial, ethnic or gender 
groups. Schwartz, of 
The JED Foundation, ad- 
dressed the disparity in 
diagnosed mental health 
conditions between 
white students and stu- 
dents of color. 

“Our speculation is 
that it actually reflects 
less access to care and 
less help-seeking in the 
minority groups. If you 
haven't seen a clinician, 
you won't be diagnosed,” 
he said. 

John Hughes, president 
of Hopkins’ Active Minds 
chapter, agreed there is 
a disparity between stu- 
dents of color and white 
students, and added that 
it reflects a larger phe- 
nomenon in society. 

“A lot of times, it’s dif- 
ficult for people of color to 
find a psychologist who 
understands the connec- 
tion between their experi- 
ences as a person of color 
and their mental health 
experiences,” Hughes 
said. “I don’t think it’s 
particularly better or 
worse here at Hopkins.” 

According to Schwartz, 
all college students can do 
more to support the men- 
tal health of their peers, 
especially those who have 
experienced mental ill- 
ness or who want to sup- 
port their peers who are 
going through difficult 
times. 

“The first step to reach 
is... creating programs 


that are looking to address 


the concerns of various 
groups on campus and 
thinking about and lis- 
tening to different groups 
whether they be students 
of color, whether it be in- 
ternational students, who 


also experience _ being 
marginalized,” Schwartz 
said. “[We’re also] looking 
for ways to do program- 
ing that is broad but also 
gives people the oppor- 
tunity to talk about their 
concerns about these dif- 
ferences. And how the 
school is talking about it 
and addressing it is really 
starting conversations.” 

Torres, the Counsel- 
ing Center director, added 
that white students should 
make an effort to better 
understand the situation 
of students of color. 

“One’s identity is com- 
prised of a mix of sourc- 
es of privilege (such as 
being male, Caucasian, 
heterosexual and having 
been raised in a wealthy 
family) and oppression 
(such as female, person 
of color, bi-sexual, and 
being a first-generation 
college student),” Torres 
wrote. “Understanding 
and truly appreciating 
the pieces that comprise 
one’s own identity and 
the identities of others 
decreases prejudice and 
promotes compassion, 
respect and the apprecia- 
tion of diversity.” 

Schwartz, however, 
cautioned that there must 
be a clear boundary be- 
tween mental health 
problems and issues of 
racial justice, policy and 
equity. 

“Although some _ of 
those issues and policies 
may have a bearing on 
how mental health servic- 
es are provided, they’re 
not the same thing,” he 
said. “There are many 
strands of this conversa- 
tion, all of which are le- 


gitimate and need to be 

talked about.” 
mental |” 
health resources on cam- | 
pus without specifically | 


adding more 


targeting students of color 
would be a mistake. 

“If you look at the 
willingness of medical 
doctors to administer 
pain medication, not only 
is it strongly biased along 
gender, but strongly bi- 
ased along race. Doc- 
tors are much less likely 
to view the pain of pa- 
tients of color, especially 
black patients, as valid,” 
Hughes said. “They have 
this subconscious idea 
that they’re lying. The 
same applies to mental 
health. There’s this sub- 
conscious doubt — that 
comes along with sys- 
tems of racism and white 
supremacy that takes 
work to basically elimi- 
nate in mental health 
treatment.” 

Schwartz said the most 
immediate change that 
the administration and 
Hopkins students could 
make in order to support 
those experiencing mental 
illness is to have an open 
dialogue and to address 
this difficult topic head on, 
while not rushing to create 
ineffective policy. 

“IT know sometimes 
when there’s turmoil, 
there’s a lot of pressure on 
the administration to feel 
and appear as if they’re 
doing things,” Schwartz 
said. “Really, there’s value 
in just giving people the 
opportunity to share their 
ideas and feelings.” 

Sophomore _—_ Hansel 
Romero praised the cur- 
rent efforts of the Coun- 
seling Center and OMA. 

“The Counseling Cen- 
ter serves all students 
as well as it can, but I’ve 


seen the Office of Mul-. 


ticultural Affairs reach 
out to me and other stu- 
dents of color on mul- 
tiple occasions to offer 
its own counseling, safe 
space and other resourc- 
es,” Romero wrote in an 


“ 


e 


email to The News-Letter. 

Romero detailed his 
vision for the future of 
mental health advocacy at 
Hopkins. 

“While these clear 
social mores are system- 
atic and can’t be broken 
down overnight, students 
of all backgrounds need 
to be aware that they ex- 
ist. There’s. discrimina- 
tion against minorities, 
against women  (espe- 
cially in engineering), 
against the LGBTQ+ com- 
munity, and even against 
some majors and minors. 
We need to acknowledge 
these discriminations and 
do everything we can per- 
sonally, as citizens of the 
Hopkins society, to put 
an end to them,” Romero 
wrote. “That way, stu- 
dents of any background 
can feel comfortable not 
only on campus, but in 
their own skin. Make that 
happen and mental health 
becomes one issue to tack- 
le instead of two.” 

In recent months, cam- 
puses nationwide have 
erupted with arguments 
about free speech and “safe 
speech.” In December, the 
BSU included slides that 
showed anonymous racist 
posts on Yik Yak that black 
students said threatened 
their safety. Onyejiaka 
explained how students 
of color feel when threats 
are made on Yik Yak and 
why she believes action is 
required now. 

“Tt really stresses you 
out because it’s students 
on campus,” Onyejiaka 
said. “To know that peo- 
ple on campus, people in 
your classes are saying 
terrible things can be very 


tuden 


stressful. But then also, 
when you're going to the 
administration, you're 
telling them that people 
are doing these terrible 
things and they’re not 
doing anything about it, 
that can also be very ex- 
hausting.” 

Torres explained that 
while the Counseling 
Center doesn’t have a 
stance on Yik Yak, it can 
be harmful, especially for 
students of color. 

“Yik Yak can be and 
has been used by some 
people to broadcast hate- 
ful and hurtful ideas,” 
he wrote. “Broadcasts of 
hateful speech are cer- 
tainly problematic and 
we believe that working 
to combat oppression on 
an interpersonal level 
can lead to meaning- 
ful changes in attitudes 
that may significantly 
decrease such public dis- 
plays of enmity.” 

Onyejiaka is not 
pleased with the admin- 
istration’s response to the 
BSU’s Yik Yak campaign. 

“I appreciate the fact 
that they put in effort to 
talk to the community, 
but I don’t think that 
there was enough of an 
effort to minimize insults 
on campus because there 
are schools where the 
WiFi servers don’t allow 
you to have it,” she said. 
“And granted, while they 
mentioned that a student 
could just use their data 
for it, just the physical act 
of the school being like 
‘Our WiFi will not sup- 
port this’ is a very strong 
statement that would 
make an impact on stu- 
dents of color.” 


are) 


staff after blizzard 


STAFF From Al 
paid for by the University. 
Joanne Rosen, wife of 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels, was pres- 
ent at the event. Freshman 


Class Senator Jennifer 
Baron commented on her 
presence. 


“They really appre- 
ciated her being there 
because it showed them 
how much everyone re- 


ally appreciates their 
work,” she said. 
Monaul Campbell, 


a custodian, was im- 
pressed by how many 
students attended. 

“We couldn't believe 
it because we never were 
recognized before. They 
hugged us and gave us a 
lot of candy,” Campbell 
said. “The president's 
wife, she only wanted to 
see the custodians be- 
cause she was so proud of 
us. It was so beautiful. We 
never had that before. We 
appreciate that you recog- 
nize our hard work.” 

The staff that remained 
during the storm slept 
in cots in various build- 
ings, such as the AMR 
TV rooms. Many worked 
through morning hours 
to shovel pathways. Vari- 
ous responsibilities were 
shared. 

“I slept in the TV room, 
we had cots. We have to 
do what we have to do,” 
Campbell said. “I went 
home yesterday evening 

and [had to go right to bed 
because I was so tired. My 
dog missed me, my son 
kissed me. I was gone for 


four days and some were — 


gone for five or six days.” _ 
The event's participants 
presented the 


i 


toa 


outside of the library. Some 
stopped ground crews 
busy snowplowing to give — 
the cards and candy. Some 
students who did not par- 
ticipate in the continua- 
tion of the event around 
campus still chose to show 
thanks to staff members. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Jack Bartholet com- 
mented on what the event 
meant to staff members. 

“Staff members were 
crying,” Bartholet said. “It 
really warms your heart... 
We want to show them 
that we appreciate them 
more often.” ; 

Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Charlie Green also 
commented on how im- 
pressed she was with the 
variety of student groups 
present. \ 

Senior Bea So shared 
her view on the event. 

“I thought it was a 
great idea for an event, but 
I didn't like that we were 
just handing out the same 
small piece of paper with 
the same words to the 
same people,” So wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Also — with the — 
candy — it felt like some 
weird _trick-or-treating 


event but the people we 
were thanking did not 
even have anything to 
hold the candy and papers 
with.” 
Though So found 
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“It's On Us Hopkins”: Understanding sexual assault on campus 


Percent of undergraduate respondents reporting different impacts 
due to experience of an unwanted sexual incident 


20 


% participants 


o 


SURVEY, From Al 
threats or physical harm. It 
was found that more peo- 
ple experienced unwanted 
sexual contact over sexual 
violence, and incapacita- 
tion through drugs and 
alcohol was the most 
popular way in which per- 
petrators attacked their 
victims. Across the board, 
more female students than 
male students reported ex- 
periencing sexual assault. 

“It’s On Us Hopkins” 
broke unwanted sexual 
behavior into “described 
behaviors” and “labeled 
experiences,” a distinction 
that the survey explains 
illustrates an important 
deficit in the way stu- 
dents are taught to think 
about their sexual experi- 
ences. The survey results 
indicate a higher reported 
percentage of labeled ex- 
periences than described 
behaviors. Labeled expe- 
riences are more vague 
than described behaviors, 
which means that survi- 
vors might not consider 
their experience to be vio- 
lent, just because they did 
not experience explicit be- 
aviors that correlate;wi 
“violence.” Instead, they 
place their experience in 
a broader labeled catego- 


ry. In essence, what hap- 
pened in an experience 
can appear skewed to the 
survivor. This contributes 
to the idea that students 
may not realize they have 
experienced sexual vio- 
lence because their indi- 
vidual experience does not 
fall under a particular de- 
scribed, violent behavior. 

Michele Decker, an as- 
sociate professor at the 
School of Public Health 
and the director of a 
women’s health and rights 
program, had ideas about 
how the University can 
help students recognize 
the difference between 
labeled experiences and 
defined behaviors, so they 
do not misreport their 
experiences and clearly 
understand what has hap- 
pened to them. 
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COURTESY OF THE IT’S ON US HOPKINS REPORT 
More female than male undergraduates reported negative impacts to their lives from unwanted sexual contact. 


“Working on a crisis 
hotline for many years, 
the number one call from 
people was always, ‘I 
wasn't raped, but...’ And 
it’s what's behind the 
‘but, and what do we 
think our definitions of 
these experiences are ver- 
sus what the reality is in 
terms of definitions we 
might have here on cam- 
pus,” she said. “I think 
there’s a big communica- 
tion piece there, and it’s 
a wonderful role that’s al- 
ready begun and will con- 
tinue, to give people other 
frames of reference [for 
the experiences] that may 
go beyond what they’ve 
learned over the years.” 

Decker also emphasized 
that teaching the definition 
of consent is one of the Uni- 
versity’s primary focuses. 
Gange said that he believes 
the University has done 
justice to the discrepancy 
between la- 


between incidence labeled 
behavior and described 
behavior, where people 
don’t seem to realize or 
consider themselves as 
having experienced ‘sex- 
ual harassment, but will 
still say that they've expe- 
rienced behaviors that fall 
under that term.” 


Fear and Transparency 


“It’s On Us Hopkins” 
was conducted anony- 
mously and included ex- 
planations as to why stu- 
dents didn’t report their 
experiences publicly to 
the University or other 
outlets. Out of those who 
reported it, 18 percent 
“feared being blamed or 
not believed”, and 16 per- 
cent “didn’t think JHU 
administration would do 
anything.” This raises the 
issue of transparency and 
what actually happens 

when a stu- 


beled expe- 
riences and 
described 
behaviors 
by allowing 


behavioral sense and how 
students label what they’ve 
been through. 

Donju Lee, Class of 
2015, noted the discrepan- 
cy between behaviors and 
labels in her evaluation of 
the survey results. As a 
former member of the Sex- 
ual Assault Resource Unit 
(SARU), Lee described 
how people can easily mis- 
label their experiences. 

“AK lot of the results 
pointed to the type of un- 
wanted sexual behavior 
being somewhat normal- 
ized,” Lee wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“There's the discrepancy 
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transparency through the 
reporting process. She 
said students should not 
be afraid the administra- 
tion won't take their expe- 
rience seriously. 

“Quite frankly, that 
statement, based on my 
experience with the insti- 
tution, seemed incredibly 
surprising. Cases are tak- 
en extremely seriously. We 
have three trained investi- 
gators and two investiga- 
tors that are being hired to 
handle all the cases in the 
office... [That] would be the 
summation of my feelings 
about the institution and 
the office in this area. I 


i 


Student attitudes among all respondents (N#*3,977) aj 


An incident can only be sexual assault or rape if the 


person says “no? 


Many women who claim they were sexually assaulted 
Of raped agreed to have sex and then regretted it 


afterward 


A person who Is sexually assaulted or raped while she | } 
or he Is drunk is at least somewhat responsible for 


putting themselves in that position. 


When someone Is sexually assaulted or raped, or 
experiences forced sex, it's often because the way 
they said “no” was unclear or there was some 


miscommunication. 


Sexual assault, rape, or forced sex happens because 


people put themselves in bad situations. 


Sexual assault, rape, or forced sex happens because 
men can get carried away in sexual situations once 


they've started. 


_ 4s Strongly disagree 


think we take it extremely 
seriously,” Slaff said. “In 
my time as Interim Title IX 
Coordinator, sometimes 
I think even students are 
surprised by how quickly 
we respond and how seri- 
ously we take these inves- 
tigations.” 

Despite Slaff’s confi- 
dence in the administra- 
tion, sophomore Lindsey 
Cohen, a Bystander In- 
tervention Trainer (BIT), 
believes that students are 
“absolutely” more likely 
to report their experiences 
in an anonymous survey 
than to the administration. 

“It’s On Us Hopkins” 
highlighted the fact that 
many sexual violence sur- 
vivors know their perpe- 
trators — they were not 
strangers jumping out of 
the dark. Cohen empha- 
sized this as a reason for 
students not to go to the 
administration, regard- 
less of transparency. 

“Because sO many 
people know their perpe- 
trator on a personal ba- 
sis, they know that if the 
investigation goes all the 
way through and gets to 
the end, their perpetrator 
will be expelled,” Cohen 
said. “And they still don’t 
hate their perpetrator. 
They don’t want to ruin 
their lives.” 

Cohen further  de- 
scribed the difference 
between “violent” sexual 
behavior — the use of 
force — and unwanted 
sexual behavior brought 
about by the use of alco- 
hol. She said that students 
who experienced violence 
would be more likely to 
bring their case to the 
University. 

“Tf it’s just’ alcohol, I 
feel like at that point, even 
if they don’t blame them- 
selves, they'll just say it’s 
not worth it,” Cohen said. 

Ultimately, Cohen said 
she believes the Univer- 
sity is still not as trans- 
parent as possible when 
it comes to providing re- 
sources for students. 

“Even now, someone’s 
going to have to search to 
know what to do,” she said. 


Sexual Violence and 
Campus Culture 


The University’s sur- 
vey compares its results 
to those of other schools 
across the country and 
finds that Hopkins’ num- 
bers are comparable to 
what students have expe- 
rienced at other institu- 
tions. This might speak to 
a widespread campus cul- 
ture of date-rape drugs, al- 
cohol, unclear consent and 
hazy sexual encounters in- 
dividuals may not remem- 
ber. There is also the per- 
sistent perception among 
students that universities 
will not take their claims 
seriously, a perception sub- 
stantiated by documenta- 
ries such as “The Hunting 


- Ground” and new articles” 


every week, in which sex- 
ual violence is swept under 
the rug to protect a Univer- 
sity’s reputation. — 

Gange, who prepared 
the “It’s On Us” summa- 
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COURTESY OF THE IT’S ON US HOPKINS REPORT 
Student attitudes towards what constitutes sexual assault and how they view sexual assault differ. 


ry, spoke to the still-de- 
veloping minds of college 
students. 

“I'm the father of an 
undergraduate female,” 
Gange said. “Everyone 
knows, I think, that one 
doesn’t immediately be- 
come an adult at age 18 
and go off to college. And 
people are still develop- 
ing and learning to be- 
come part of a culture and 
community.” 

Despite the idea that 
underdeveloped minds in 
an unsupervised environ- 
ment can lead to negative 
situations, Gange empha- 
sized that any occurrence 
of unwanted sexual be- 
havior is inadmissible. 

“The responses of par- 
ticularly undergraduate 
women who reported 
these types of behav- 
iors are not trivial,” he 
said. “When we're reach- 
ing numbers like we've 
shown in our report, it’s 
really just completely un- 
acceptable.” 

Slaff echoed Gange’s 
statement. 

“Sexual assault at ev- 
ery level and every stage 
is unacceptable, and the 
institution now has the 
data to initiate a course of 
action,” she said. “But as 
far as time to solve all the 
societal problems related 
to this, it’s a challenge be- 
yond the institution.” 

Decker painted a pic- 
ture of undergraduates on 
campus and how a new 
environment might pres- 
ent confusing and unsafe 
situations. 

“We want so much for 
safety, particularly at those 
ages, but we do know that 
people are away from 
home for the first time... 
They’re new to negotiating 
all of this,” she said. “Peo- 
ple are getting comfortable 
trying and doing as they’re 
becoming mature adults. 
Unfortunately, that is part 
of this as well. Something 
that’s certainly not unique 
to Hopkins, but something 
that we're so concerned 
about.” 

Lee shared her per- 
spective on sexual vio- 
lence in campus culture 
and University responses 
to this issue. 

“I think it’s just part 
of mainstream culture; 
we like to say we live in 
a Hopkins bubble but it’s 
still part of the larger com- 
munity and it still takes 
cues from and adopts the 
values of our culture more 
broadly,” she wrote. 

Close quarters on col- 
lege campuses can breed 
a culture of violence and 
ignorance. While the Uni- 
versity advocates for their 
own transparency mea- 
sures, Hopkins students 
have mixed opinions about 
their administration. 

One critique comes 


from Cohen, who: criti-— 


cized the way the Univer- 
sity has responded to pre- 
vious high-profile sexual 
violence cases associated 
with fraternities. In the 
past few years, both the 
Pike and SAE fraternities 
have lost their charters as 
a consequence of sexual 


assault cases. 

“The administration 
has. definitely cracked 
down on _ Greek Life, 
thinking that’s the issue 
when it’s really our cul- 
ture,” she said. 

Unlike Cohen, Lee 
supports the University’s 
response to sexual assault 
cases that involve Greek 
Life. 

“The response last [fall] 
to a rape happening at an 
off campus (but still Hop- 
kins associated) fraternity 
house seems like a step in 
the right direction, where it 
shows the school’s willing- 
ness to follow through and 
make sure that they pro- 
vide a safe environment for 
everyone,” Lee wrote. 

Beyond administrative 
handling of events, some 
students have a positive 
outlook on the resources 
Hopkins offers for sexual 
violence survivors, includ- 
ing counseling programs 
and other methods of 
helping students through 
difficult situations. 


Moving Forward 


How does Hopkins 
move forward after the 
release of “It’s On Us”? 
Programs have already 
been implemented for 
freshmen to better edu- 
cate them on how to get 
consent and what to do 
in potentially dangerous 
situations. One such pro- 
gram is Bystander Inter- 
vention Training (BIT), 
which is now mandatory 
for all members of each 
freshmen class. It first be- 
came a required practice 
this fall for the Class of 
2019. 

Cohen, a BIT trainer, 
thinks mandatory training 
is a good first step, as do 
Slaff, Decker and Gange. 
However, they said, the 
main focus of potential fu- 
ture campaigns will be an 
even more thorough evalu- 
ation of the data collected. 

“We don’t want to, in 
any way, stick our heads 
in the sand,” Gange said. 
“This will spur addition- 
al change, and I think 
it’s quite reasonable to 
ask, if we were to gather 
new data, would we see 
measurable effects, as to 
students knowing terms, 
knowing resources and 
where to get help.” 

Gange said there is no 
definitive plan for moving 
forward as of right now, 
but he stressed Hopkins 
will move forward and 
increase collaboration be- 
tween the administration, 
professionals and students. 

Students are also un- 
sure on how to proceed, 
but students agree un- 
wanted sexual behavior 
of any kind should not 
be tolerated. Sophomore 
Austin Kemper shared his 
perspective on the percent- 
age of students that have 
reported experiences with 
unwanted sexual behavior 
or violence at Hopkins. 

“15 percent is too 
high,” Kemper wrote in 


an email to The News- 


Letter. “Any number over 
zero is too high.” 
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Snow complicates the return to campus 


SNOW, From Al 
provided in the survey 
and compared those to 
information I received re- 
garding how many indi- 
vidual residential students 
gained access into the resi- 
dences halls through our 
card reader system and 
found that the survey re- 
sults were indeed invalid.” 

For the hopeful students 
completing the survey, 
a second snow day was 
granted — not because of 
the survey results but be- 
cause of safety concerns 
related to the commute. 

“While the city’s main 
roads were clear, we 
knew that many of the 
side roads were not pass- 
able, nor was public trans- 
portation fully opera- 
tional,” Martinez wrote. 
“Many streets outside of 
the city did not have side 
roads cleaned at all and 


we knew this would have 
a significant negative im- 
pact on the commute to 
campuses.” 

Several staff members 
spent the weekend at or 
near the University either 
on cots, at a local hotel or 
at the Mount Washington 
campus. The University 
also worked with contrac- 
tors to clear the campus. 
Custodial staff and secu- 
rity officers were both on 
campus, and the Rec Cen- 
ter, the library and dining 
services were open with 
modified hours. 

“Tt was certainly a mon- 
umental effort and I was 
so pleased to hear that the 
Student Government Asso- 
ciation took time to orches- 
trate amoment of gratitude 
to those who were work- 
ing,” Martinez wrote. “I 
also received thank yous 
from neighbors who were 


COURTESY OF REGINA PALATINI 
Hopkins experienced a record 29.2 inches of snowfall last weekend. 


helped by members of 
Beta in clearing sidewalks. 
These are shining moments 
for Hopkins students, and 
I am so very proud of ev- 
eryone who reached out to 
others.” 

Beyond the technicali- 
ties of being on campus, 
students faced _ logisti- 
cal difficulties returning. 
Sophomore Perry Ru- 
dolph was one of many 
students who had to deal 
with cancelled flights. 

Rudolph, who was 
returning from a trip to 
Lima, had a flight Satur- 
day, Jan. 24 from Atlanta 
to Baltimore at 10:15 a.m. 
That flight was cancelled 
and rescheduled to leave 
at 10:15 am. Sunday. On 
Saturday afternoon, how- 
ever, the Sunday flight 
was cancelled, and he was 
rescheduled for a flight for 
Wednesday at 10:15 a.m. 
Wanting to return to cam- 
pus sooner, Rudolph ex- 
plored alternative options. 

“After spending four 
hours total waiting and 
one and a half hours 
on the phone, because 
Wednesday just wasn’t 
soon enough, I ended up 
figuring out another way 
to get back to school,” Ru- 
dolph wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Rudolph considered 
traveling from Atlanta 
back to his hometown and 


driving north. To get to the 
Jacksonville airport close 


and then to Raleigh/Dur- 
ham before arriving in 
Jacksonville, North Caro- 
lina. Once arriving, he 
spent some time catching 
up with his family, and 


then his father drove him . 


to school. 

Sophomore Daphna 
Varadi also changed her 
travel plans to avoid the 
oncoming snow. She was 
supposed to return Sun- 
day, but changed her 


train ticket from Philadel- | 


phia to Friday afternoon. 
When she woke up Friday 
morning and saw that 
JHMI shuttles were stop- 
ping early, she switched 


her ticket to 11 am so that | 


she could beat the storm. 

Though the storm 
caused complications and 
delayed the start to the 
semester, students were 


appreciative of the couple | 


extra days of break. 


“Though the spring se- | 
mester got off to a rocky | 


start with classes being 


cancelled, ultimately I’m 


thankful for the extra 
rest I got during the two 
days,” sophomore Tim 


Shieh wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “I was 
able to spend quality time 
with friends and even sled 
down a couple of slopes!” 


Spence talks neoliberalism and black politics 


By ROLLIN HU 
For The News-Letter 


Spence goes on to ex- 
plain that the audience for 
this book is not limited to 


Lester Spence, an- ‘as-~-an~ academic »readership. » 


sociate professor of politi- 
cal-science, introduced his 
new book, Knocking the 
Hustle: Against the Neoliberal 
Turn tn Black Politics at Red 
Emma’s, a local café and 
bookstore, on Jan. 14. 

“Neoliberalism is basi- 
cally the idea that every 
single institution, every 
single part of human life 
should be governed by 
principles of the free mar- 
ket,” Spence said. “And to 
the extent individuals have 
to live a certain life by a 
standard, that standard be- 
comes the entrepreneur.” 

Spence spoke to a full 
room of Hopkins students, 
faculty and members of the 
public about neoliberalism 
and black politics. 

He came up’ with the 

topic for this new book 
while researching for his 
previous book, Stare in 
the Darkness: The Limits 
of Hip-Hop and Black Poli- 
tics, which won the 2011 
W.E.B. Dubois Distin- 
guished Book Award. He 
described finding a hole 
in the scholarly literature 
relating to black politics 
and neoliberalism. 
_ “When Tricia Rose 
writes the first big schol- 
arly book on hip hop, she’s 
actually arguing that it 
was a response to neoliber- 
alism, the neoliberal turn. 
I wanted to kind of dig in 
that and play with that a 
little bit,” Spence said. 

“So as I was writing 
about what I thought I was 
writing about — hip hop 
and black politics — I end 
up writing the neoliber- 
alization of black politics 
through black popular cul- 
ture. So in order to get that 


ey aga haa 
citation that I could point 


the readers [to] and say — 
; understand how — 


It is-written so ‘that-the-rrole irr nr OE 
general public can under- “Ssaide%. eS 


stand the role of neoliber- 
alism in black politics. 

“I wanted to write a 
book that can reach aca- 
demic audiences but more 
importantly can be read 
relatively broadly because 
I think this neoliberal 
turn is the most under- 
examined element of our 
contemporary landscape,” 
Spence said. 

To introduce the mate- 
rial of his book, Spence be- 
gan by playing two songs: 
“Work Song” by Nat Ad- 
derly and “Hustle Hard” 
by Ace Hood, which set 
up his argument that 
black populations are hurt 
by the emergence of large 
corporations. 

Spence argued that 
the rise of neoliberal- 
ism has created a system 
that divides resources in 
a manner that benefits 
a few and hurts many. 
Under this system, cit- 
ies and individuals are 
forced to be more com- 
petitive economically, 
which makes life more 
difficult for the disad- 
vantaged. 

“That dynamic rein- 
forces the idea that there 
are some people who de- 
serve a lot of stuff and 
some people who deserve 
nothing. That is the neo- 
liberal turn,” Spence said. 
“Under the neoliberal turn, 
cities and individuals alike 
are forced to become more 
and more entrepreneurial, 


_ bearing both the respon- 


sibility and the risk for a 
range of actions. Under 
the neoliberal turn, pro- 
gressive policies like wel- 


turn, inequality within 
cities and inequality be- 
tween cities increased. 
“And-race plays a central 


Spence earirined 
his argument connecting 
black politics to neoliber- 
alism. 

“We see black political 
officials consistently ar- 
gue that black populations 
have this moral obligation 
to be responsible for their 
own lives even as they suck 
municipal resources away 
from black peoples and 
then transfer it to corpo- 
rate and legal stakeholders. 
We see that time and time 
again,” Spence said. 

Spence also mentioned 
the role of black churches 
in propagating the effects 
of neoliberalism on black 
communities. 

“So under the prosper- 
ity gospel, the idea is re- 
ally, really simple. If you 
follow the word of God, if 
you follow the Bible, you 
will not only be spiritually 
wealthy, you will become 
materially _ prosperous. 
Under this line, poverty 
ends up being the re- 
sponse of a poverty mind- 
set instead of being the re- 
sult of structural forces,” 
Spence said. “So instead 
of mobilizing individu- 
als for political projects 
that get them to argue 
for more state resources 
to deal with systemic is- 
sues, black churches mo- 
bilize churchgoers for an 
individual project where 
they are forced to become 
more and more entrepre- 
neurial.” 

Then Spence pointed 
out some situations in 
which black populations 
were able to successfully 


fare Pues ee 


mayor.” 
Following his __ talk, 
there was a Q&A session 


in which Spence spoke»}»vie 
~about -numerous~ issues” “open 
» such as neoliberalism on: 


an. international scale, 
and the roles of art and | 
activism in black politics. 

Senior Alex Crits- 
Christoph said he ap- 
preciated the perspective 
Spence brought to the 
conversation. 

“T agreed with most 
the things he was saying. 
I have read a lot about 
similar ideas before, he 
gave some good perspec- 
tives,” Crits-Christoph 
said. “It’s great that we 
have a professor like Pro- 
fessor Spence at Hopkins. 
I'm a science major, so I’ve 
never taken a class with 
him or even heard of him 
before. But I looked up his 
credentials and his publi- 
cations, and he’s both em- 
pirical, which is cool, and 
he’s very relevant.” 

Freshman Angel Ga- 
briel, who took one of 
Spence’s classes, wanted 
to see him outside of a 
classroom setting. 

“I took his class last 
semester, Introduction to 
Africana Studies, so I at- 
tended the event with my 
friends to see him,” Gabri- 
el wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Besides the 
fact that Dr. Spence didn’t 
need a mic to talk about 
his new book to hundreds 
of people, his book seems 
very thought-provoking.” 

Gabriel went on fur-— 
ther to describe the rel-— 
evance of Spence’s work. 

“Dr. Spence’s argu-— 
ment about neoliber- 
alism in black politics 
should be relevant to 


the academia of Hop- 
pen: hou ® the pects _ ki 


ins, because 1) We as 
udents are living in a 
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SGA to hold panel 
on sexual violence 


to his hometown, Rudolph | 
was routed to Richmond | 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


This semester, the Stu- 
dent Government Associ- 
ation (SGA) plans to cen- 
tralize its efforts on the 
issues of sexual violence 
and mental health. 

Jack Bartholet, senior 
and SGA executive presi- 
| dent, discussed the shift 

in focus for the coming 
| semester. 

“We spent the major- 
ity of the fall semester or- 
| ganizing internally, and 
then we did some organi- 
zational planning over the 
summer,” Bartholet said. 
“Then we did advocacy 
planning during Interses- 
| sion. So, we're going to be 

focused on issue advocacy 
| and actual policy.” 

The first event of the se- 
mester is a sexual violence 
panel on Feb. 9 in Shriver 
Hall. Five administrators 
will be present at the panel 
responding to inquiries: 
Dean of Student Life Terry 
Martinez; Lee James, ex- 
| ecutive director of campus 
safety and security; Paul 
Pinneau, vice president 
and interim general coun- 
sel; Sara Slaff, interim Title 
IX coordinator; and Alyse 
Campbell, who works 
| with the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW), focusing on edu- 
| cational and preventative 
training. 

Bartholet and Charlie 
Green, junior and SGA 
executive vice president, 
discussed how this panel 
will differ from past pan- 
els. Such ¢ events had pres 
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where members of SGA 


ask questions rather than - 

the students, is designed — 
in part to help make the — 
student ‘body feel united 


with SGA. 
“In the, past, it’s aig 


most felt a little awkward — 


with SGA almost stand- 


and t 
on the other side,” Bart- 
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versus-t 


submit questions before- \, 
SGA class representatives — 
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semester, and will reach 
out to them for the fo- 
rum. 

SGA will also be 
working closely with the 
administration to im- 
prove mental health on 
campus. The University 
will be sharing infor- 
mation with the student 
body about plans in the 
near future. 

According to Bartho- 
let, the University is tak- 
ing an holistic approach 
to improving mental 
health on campus, look- 
ing at elements of student 
life from scheduling, 
financial issues, extra- 
curricular activities and 
the like. This will allow 
the University to obtain 
a well-rounded idea of 
how students experience 
mental health and the el- 
ements that affect it. 

SGA will focus on fac- 
ulty and student interac- 
tion and staff apprecia- 
tion this semester. Junior 
Class Senator Liam Haviv 
is currently working on 
a faculty-student interac- 
tion event, and Bartholet 
is working the Universi- 
ty’s Vice President of Hu- 
man Resources on a staff 
appreciation week or day. 

Most recently, there 
was a staff appreciation 
event Monday to thank 
the staff who were on 
campus during the bliz- 
zard, ensuring that stu- 
dents were provided with 
necessities. 

SGA is working on en- 
acting a club champion- 
ship funding proposal. 
sophomore ola Beh aa 
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been able to go because of ' 
a lack of funding. g 
“He approached me» 
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idea of establishing some. ® 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is still time to enter the 2016 Betty and Edgar Sweren 


Student Book Collecting Contest: 
Enter the Betty and Edgar Sweren Student Book Collecting Contest, and 
win up to $1,000 for your book collection! Deadline: February 19, 2016 


e $1,000 First Place ¢ $500 Second Place e 
$250 Honorable Mention e 


http://bit.ly/SBC2016 for guidelines and entry form 


JielOMaesabiqatsne)al 


Race in 
Americ 


Angela Davis 


yVelgargis} ausiel gle)llolmelslenerslagie)a 


wlo)lamelsmrelandal-mal=>danlemealcmee)alelelel ale ms(-)a(-cm ne) 
hear Ms. Davis discuss her experiences in the 
olhvdimale]alacmaareniclaalslale@rcl ale mals aecvelale)(-|e-jallene) a) 
race, gender, and the criminal justice system. 


Tuesday, February 2, 7 p.m. 
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Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


omewhere in 
Hunt Valley, 
Md., not far 


from Baltimore, 

a team of chem- 
ists and nutritionists (not 
unlike some of us in the 
future) are engineering 
flavor. 

The complex is called 
McCormick’s Technical 
Innovation Center, and 
they sell flavors such 
as “Imitation Vanilla” 
and “Ultimate Lemon” 
— synthetically created 
flavors that are rapidly 
replacing real flavor. Mc- 
Cormick supplies flavor 
solutions to all but one 
of the top 10 American 
food companies and all 
but two of the top 10 
food service companies. 
These flavor solutions in- 
clude a sauce that sizzles 
loudly for fajitas and ce- 
dar plank flavor to elimi- 
nate the need to cook on 
real cedar planks. Usu- 
ally McCormick flavor 
solutions aren’t labeled, 
even on packaged foods 
from a grocery store. 


Michael Schatzker 
described McCormick’s 
Technical Innovation 


Center and the flavors it 
produces because flavor 
is the primary concern 


of his book The Dorito 
Effect. The name comes 
from how Doritos, origi- 
nally plain tortilla chips, 
were synthetically fla- 
vored like tacos in order 
to sell. 

Though Doritos in the 
1960s were one of the 
first, most food products 
today contain some kind 
of added flavors. In the 
early 1900s, chicken was 
flavored with butter, salt 
and pepper. Today it is 
nearly impossible to buy 
a chicken that hasn't al- 
ready been pre-flavored 
— even when the chick- 
en has a label like “all 
natural.” Most consum- 
ers don’t even know that 
the “natural” chicken 
in their cart has been 
soaked in added flavors. 

Why does this hap- 
pen? Schatzker claims 
the chicken of today is 
blander than it was 60 
years ago. This is be- 
cause today’s chickens 
are harvested at a much 
earlier age and forced to 
grow far beyond their 
natural size in a much 
shorter time period. Fla- 
vor is sacrificed for yield 
and profit. 

Chicken is not the 
only produce to suffer 
from this early harvest- 
ing. Milk, vegetables, 
fruit, eggs and even 
staples like rice, corn 
and wheat are giv- 
ing increased yield at 
the expense of flavor. 
Consequently, Ameri- 
cans use five times as 
many herbs and spices 
as they did-in 1918, not 
to mention all the syn- 
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The Dorito Effect: a review of artificial flavor 


thetically added flavors 
to our “normal” food- 
stuff.. Some _ estimates 
place added flavor or, as 
Schatzker says, “chemi- 
cal deception,” at two 
pounds a year for ev- 
ery American adult and 
child. Added flavors are 
usually listed on pack- 
ages as either “artificial 
flavor” or “natural fla- 
vor,” depending on the 
source of the flavor. 
Adding flavors to 
things that don’t natu- 
rally possess those fla- 
vors has serious con- 
sequences. One such 
consequence is that the 
flavors are engineered 
by companies whose 
job it is to sell food and 
make profit; Most flavors 
are added to increase 
the appeal of unhealthy 
foods. An opposite but 
complementary problem 
is that “non-junk food” 
chicken, fruits and 
vegetables, among oth- 
ers — are becoming less 
flavorful and therefore 
less appealing. Schatz- 
ker also explores another 
more surprising danger 
to the contemporary ex- 
cess of flavor: the loss of 
nutritional wisdom. 


Traditional common 
sense tells us that hu- 
mans aren’t innately 
nutritionally knowl- 


edgeable. After all, it’s 
common for children to 
resist eating vegetables 
and other healthy foods; 
after all, nutritional sci- 
ence is a science for a rea- 
son: It takes study, logic, 
laws to understand... 
doesn’t it? 


NANCY <I’M GONNA SNAP!/ CC-BY-2.0 
Companies like McCormick are a big part of vn we get food like these cappuccino-flavored potato chips. 


Does the city of Baltimore actually own 
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hight excuses lo 
ai in peace 


Schatzker offers the 
opposite: Humans are 
innately nutritious and | 


are capable of eating a | 
perfectly balanced and | 
healthy palate, but our | 


environment slowly re- 
duces that 
Nutritional 


wisdom 


or the innate ability to | 
eat healthy and balanced | 


foods has 


been 


already 


a group of 15 human ba- 


bies with an assortment | 
| we’ve been there twice. 


of 34 foods, including 
fruits, vegetables, meats, 
water, milk and orange 
juice, at each meal and | 
then allowing them to 


eat what they pleased | 
from among those 34. Af- | 
ter six years the infants | 
were extremely healthy | 


and ate a balanced diet. 


One of the children, who | 


had rickets, was provid- 
ed cod liver oil (a treat- 
ment) but not forced to 
drink it. The child did 
drink the cod liver oil for 
a few days until he was 
better, but not after. 

The claim is simple: 
Humans crave what 
they need. Healthy foods 
taste better. Foods pos- 
séssing an essential nu- 
trient or one in which we 
are deficient taste better. 
We have a natural ability 
to eat healthy. And we 
recognize foods by their 
flavor. 

Artificial flavor- 
ing of foods, therefore, 
corrupts our ability to 
match flavor to nutrient 
and makes us nutritional 


idiots. A person crav-— 


ing a strawberry might 
eat strawberry yogurt, 
which contains not real | 
strawberries but “natu- | 
ral” strawberry flavor, 


lacking the nutrients of | 


an actual strawberry. 

The Dorito Effect con- 
cludes with a description 
of an effort to create a to- 
mato bred not for yield 
but for flavor. Such a to- 
mato is very difficult to 
obtain and likely more 
expensive than other to- 
matoes, but Schatzker 
hopes they will one day 
reach the market. He also 
provides some advice: Eat 
real foods, eat real flavor, 
avoid synthetic flavoring 
and use herbs and spices 
in place of condiments or 
dressings. 


capability. 


demonstrated in | 
animals and even wasps. | 
A shocking experiment | 
demonstrated the same | 
ability in humans. Clara | 
Davis, in 1926, provided | 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


e’ve all 
been 
there. In 
fact, this 
week 


| That beautiful, glorious 
| day where you don’t have 

anywhere to be and you 
| just want to stay inside 
and watch Netflix. Thank 
you, Jonas, for your two 
(two!!) snow days. 

But there was just 
| one problem. You have 
at least one friend. Yeah, 
that doesn’t sound like a 
problem, but that friend 
| doesn’t want to watch 
30 Rock or Parks and Rec 
or Gossip Girl or Breaking 
Bad or whatever 26-sea- 
son show you're watching 
this week. So how do you 
politely tell your friend to 
get the f**k out so you can 
watch your show? 

That’s where I come in. I 
happen to be an expert on 
binge-watching and avoid- 
ing people. Here’s some 
| context: Over winter break 
I watched all nine seasons 
of Scrubs, the hilarious 
Zach Braff doctor comedy, 
in six days. That's right. I 
watch 182 half-hour com- 
edy episodes in less than 
a week. J think I can right- 
| fully call myself an expert. Y 


So here are my topnine 


| excuses to avoid hanging 


out with people and keep 
watching Netflix. 


1. “I can’t, I’m sick.” 

This one works great, 
but you have to commit or 
they'll know you're faking. 
Saying you're sick means 
youre unavailable for at 
least a whole day and af- 
ter, make sure you've got a 
case of the sniffles. 

2. “I've got work to 
do.” 

This one is good be- 
cause you're hardly ever 
lying. I can’t think of a 
single moment in my life 
where I didn’t have some- 
thing that I should be do- 
ing. It doesn’t mean I’m ac- 
tually going to do it, but at 


least I’m not lying to you. 

3. “My roommate/girl- 
friend/cousin/cat is hav- 
ing a crisis, and I really 
need to be there for them.” 

Everyone has to re- 
spect this because no one 
wants to be the asshole 
who keeps you away in 
case there nenintty is a cri- 
sis. Sure, they're going to 
wonder if you're telling the 
truth, but they aren’t going 
to risk checking up on you. 

4. “I actually need to 
finish this show because 
if I don’t I’m going to ex- 
plode.” 

This is definitely true 
in the metaphorical sense. 
They might not believe 
you, per se, but they’ll 
know how serious you are 
about this goddamn show. 

5. “It’s laundry day.” 

Tell them they’re wel- 
come to join so they know 
you still like them. They 

won't join. No one is in- 
teresting enough that you 
will willingly accompany 
them on their laundry 
day when there are better 
places to go to. 

6. “I have a date.” And, 
“I'm hanging out with 
my best friend.” 

This one is a doozy. It’s 
like in old ‘90s TV shows 
where the group of friends 
all tells their parents they’re 
at the another’s house. In 
the end, the parents end up 
talking to each other and 
they’re all caught, so you 
just have to make sure your 
S.O. and your best friend 
don’t communicate with 
each other or, like, run into 
each other at a frat 
Sea Gh ina , 

7..“Y'm.so sorry, but I 
completely forgot I have 
an appointment. At 8 
p-m. On a Friday.” 

This excuse suffers the 
longer you keep talking. 
If you add more details 
they'll know you're ly- 
ing. Keep it concise. Meet- 
ings work. Appointments. 
Phone interviews with the 
company in California. 
Only add details if they 
actually help your case. 
Come on. That’s lying 101. 

8. “Wait you wanted 
eight excuses? I’m so sor- 
ry, I don’t have the time, 
I’m sick, I have so much 
to do, I need to be there 
for my best friend. Okay, 
fine, I give in. I was 
watching The Office.” 


If we don't get this snow cleaned up, 
we're screwed when the next one 


any plow trucks? 
coming our way arrives. 


3 REPLIES 


5 REPLIES fe SHARE 4 HOURS 


74 HOURS 


Like did JHU even try to clear the : 
sidewalks? I'm going to die on my way. 
to class 


The Hopkins email for no school came 
just in time. | was about to open a 
textbook 


“ 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


World War One’s Christmas Truce of 1914 Lunchables: Living 
a life of luxury 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


ometimes you 
can be a human. 
Even in a war 
where people are 


butchered like 
animals. 
Some people thought 
the First World War 


should’ve been won by 
Christmastime. Except it 
wasn’t. There shouldn't 
have been many casual- 
ties. Except there were. 
The Napoleonic Wars, 
the last huge conflict in 
Europe had 3.5 million 
casualties throughout Eu- 


rope over the course of 12 
years. In less than half a 
year there were more than 
a million casualties just on 
the Western Front. Follow- 
ing the First Battle of the 
Marne in September 1914, 
the border between France 
and Germany was lined 
with impassable trenches 
and dotted with machine 
gun nests and_ snipers. 
WWI had many unexpect- 
ed events. Usually unex- 
pectedly bad. But a couple 
of times something unex- 
pectedly good happened, 
like during the Christmas 
of 1914. 

A note on casualty 
numbers: multiple sourc- 
es differ in their numbers 
and definitions of casual- 
ties. I tried with my best 
to find the most consistent 
numbers. Just know that 
the numbers are big. 

Frank Richards, a Brit- 


TIM ELLIS/CC BY-NC 2.0 


This memorial in England commemorates the Christmas Truce. 


Alexis Sears 
Fight Me 


f the cold weather 
and icy roads have 
you down, look no 
further that Sarah 
Palin’s endorsement 
of Republican presidential 
candidate Donald Trump 
for some much-needed 
levity. John McCain’s for- 
mer running mate made 
headlines this week when 
. she provided incoherent 
‘ commentary on Trump’s 
' campaign that her prior 
- statements like, “You can 
* actually see Russia, from 
‘land, here in Alaska...” 
' look like award-winning 
' research. 
| My favorites include: 
. “They stomp on our 
neck, and then they tell 
us, ‘Just chill, O.K,, just 
‘ relax.’ Well, look, we are 
_ mad, and we've been had. 
' They need to get used to 
“it.” 
» “And you quit footing 
' the bill for these nations 
' who are oil-rich, we're 
| paying for some of their 
 squirmishes that have 
‘ been going on for centu- 
' ries. Where they're fight- 
- ing each other and yelling 
' ‘Allahu Akbar, calling Ji- 
"had on each other's heads 
’ forever and ever. Like I’ve 
- said before, let them duke 
' it out and let Allah sort it 
e Out.” 
Yikes. Here are eight 
things more comprehen- 
- sible than Palin’s speech. 


— 


_ 1, Shaggy’s “It Wasn't 
| Me” 

Does anyone have any 
_ idea what this guy is say- 


_ ing? Let’s be honest: Most ~ 


people only know the 
y 


things 


amen’ Stes 


chorus and the line “To be 
a true player you have to 
know how to play.” As for 
the rest of it, we utter ran- 
dom syllables in a cringe- 
worthy Jamaican accent 
whenever this song plays. 
It’s still easier to under- 
stand than that speech. 

2. A professor whose 
coffee has been replaced 
with Four Loko 

Based on the wild 
and belligerent manner 
in which Palin delivered 
the address, I wouldn't 
be surprised if she had 
helped herself to some of 
the alcoholic, caffeinated 
beverage to umm calm 
her nerves beforehand. 

3. Cale 3 

What more needs to be 
said? 

4. Moby Dick, The 
Sound and the Fury — 
basically any extremely 
challenging novel 

Moby Dick dedicates 
hundreds of pages to 
whales. The Sound and the 
Fury is a novel in which 
the main character is 
mentally handicapped, 
writes in stream of con- 
sciousness and alternates 
with other narrators. But 
I would still much prefer 


rereading those novels to 


de 


Sarah Palin’s endorsement of Donald Trump has lightened the mo 


ish war veteran, gives the 
following account: 

“The German Compa- 
ny-Commander asked Buf 
falo Bill if he would accept 
a couple of barrels of beer 
and assured him that they 
would not make his men 
drunk. They had plenty of it 
in the brewery. He accepted 
the offer with thanks and a 
couple of their men rolled 
the barrels over and we 
took them into our trench. 
The German officer sent 
one of his men back to the 
trench, who had appeared 
shortly after carrying a tray 
with bottles and glasses 
on it. Officers of both sides 
clinked glasses and drank 
to one another's health. 
Buffalo Bill had presented 
them with a plum pudding 
just before. The officers 
came to an understanding 
that the unofficial truce 
would end at midnight. At 
dusk, we went back to our 
respective trenches.” 

All along the front there 
were numerous instances 
where Triple Entente and 
Central Alliance forces 
would stop fighting on 
Christmas. There was sing- 
ing. There was drinking. 
There was trading of sou- 
venirs and cigarettes. There 
were even games of soccer 
played across no man’s 
land where people were 
gunned down days before. 

That was the last Christ- 
mas Truce of the war. 
High-ranking military of 
ficers found out about this 
and made sure that some- 
thing like it never hap- 


reading the transcript of 
the Trump endorsement. 

5. That one commer- 
cial during the Super- 
bowl in which a man 
tosses his Viagra out the 
window and it somehow 
transforms a tiny car into 
a Fiat 

When I saw this ad- 
vertisement I said to my 
friends, “I have never 
been and never will be 
this confused again.” I 
stand corrected. 

6. The rationale be-. 
hind fruit cake or any 
other quasi-dessert 

Stewie Griffin said it 
best when he gave his 
sarcastic take on choc- 
olate-covered raisins: 
“Yeah, yeah, that’s what 
I want with my choco- 
late. Fruit.” I agree. I 
have no idea what the 
inventors of these des- 
sert imposters were at- 
tempting. That said I’m 
sure it makes more sense 
than whatever was go- 
ing through Palin’s mind 
when she was support- 
ing Trump. 

7. The one “naugh- 
ty” picture from that 
douchebag you haven't 
seen since high school 

Ladies (and _ gentle- 


» 


pened again. Europe and 
other parts of the world 
would continue in conflict 
until 1917. In the end there 


would be around 59 million | 


more military casualties. 
Governments fell. Disease 
spread. WWI as a whole 
sucked. A lot. And that is 
what makes the Christmas 
Truce all the more special. 
Men trained to kill decided 
to have peace. They even 
met with one another and 
remarked upon the crappy 


situation that they were in. | 


Sometimes people can still 
act human even in a ter- 
rible war. 


Hopkins can be a rough | 


place. Everyone wants suc- 
cess and very often there 
isn’t enough to go around. 


People fight to beat the | 


curve. People 
to get research positions. 
People even fight in line 
at events to get free stuff. 
Hopkins is nowhere near 
as bad as the Western Front 
in WWL, but it’s the closest 


comparison I’ve got. If the | 


compete | | | 


Christmas Truce of 1914 | 
can happen then maybe | 


we can have more compas- 
sion. Don’t screw with oth- 


er people's studying. Try to | 


help others out. And please 
don't fight in line to get free 
stuff. Good luck on a new 
semester. 

Bruce Bairnsfather, 
a British soldier on the 
Western Front, wrote on 


this affair, “Looking back | 


on it all, I wouldn't have | 


missed that unique and 


weird Christmas Day for 


anything.” 


less confusing than Palins speech 


= Mere Hines o 


men), I’m sure you've 
received at least one of 
these: The “arousing” 
photo from some random 
guy in your contacts list 
— a photo taken from a 
bizarre and unflattering 
angle. The poor, really 
desperate souls use Sepia 
or some other suppos- 
edly artsy filter to really 
bring the heat. But you 
aren't turned on. You're 
disgusted, and sometimes 
you aren't even sure what 
you're looking at. That’s 
what this speech was: The 
political equivalent of a 
dick pic. 

8. Uggs with shorts 

People can wear what- 
ever they want, but that 
doesn’t mean I have to 
understand it. Even so 
this weather-confused 
look indubitably makes 
more sense than anything 
Palin said that night... or 
rather anything Palin has 
ever said. | 


Alas, Palin’s speech 
was more confusing than 
some of the world’s most 
confusing conundrums. 
Nonetheless the woman 
is entertaining. What 
would Tina Fey and SNL 
do without her? 


2.0 


od of the cold and stormy week. | 


‘ 


~ 


Lunchables have become so popular that they are even breakfasts. 


Hayley Bronner 
Throwback Thursday 


s many of 

us remem- 

ber from. 

elemen- 

tary school, 
lunchtime was the best 
part of the day. It still is 
for many of us. Lunch 
periods tended to include 
bagged lunches consist- 
ing of sandwiches and 
other premade entrees 
along with a love note 
from mom. But the best 
thing that any child could 
have ever hoped for was 
a Lunchable in his or her 
backpack. There are 26 
varieties that you could 
choose from. But back in 
third grade, any type was 
exciting to find in your 
bag. 

Lunchables were first 
introduced in 1985 in or- 
der to increase sales of 
Oscar Meyer's deli meat. 
They were targeted to- 
wards working mothers 
and their children so that 
women wouldn't have 
to worry about making 
hearty school lunches for 
their children. They were 
designed to look like TV 
dinners with compart- 
ments separating each 
food item. 

Even with recent health 
concerns in childhood 
obesity, Lunchables are 
still sold in the United 
Kingdom and _ United 
States. Through the years 
there have been many 
changes to the meals with 
U.K. Lunchables (under 
the company Dairylea) 
making a move towards 
healthier options for kids. 
High sugar and salt prod- 
ucts such as meats, can- © 
dies and drinks have been 
replaced by options with 
healthier levels. Kraft, the 
company that produced 
the meals in the U.S., has 
made very few changes to 
increase the healthiness of 
Lunchables. 

Having a Lunchable on 
your table made you the 
envy of the entire class. 
Turkey, crackers, pizza 
and Chicken Shake-Ups 
were popular options 
that frequented our pa- 
per lunch bags. The thrill 
of putting together your 


. 


own food made lunch- 
time much more fun 
than it should have been 
(although eating is usu- 
ally pretty great in itself). 
Stacking the crackers to 
make miniature sand- 
wiches or putting the red 
sauce onto the pizza gave 
our eight-year-old hearts 
a thrill while the rest of 
the table sadly tried to en- 
joy the peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches their 
moms packed for them. 
Lunchables included a 


drink, entrée~and~ des-~ 


sert. So they really were 
the best meal a school kid 


could hope for. 
The blizzard that 
poured over Baltimore 


and the rest the North- 
east this past weekend, 
affectionately named Jo- 
nas, made us yearn for the 
snow days when we could 
sit inside and our parents 
would make us warm food 
and hot chocolate after 
we came in soaked from 
the cold tundra. While 
we could still play in the 
winter wonderland that 
was the Hopkins campus, 
there was no loving moth- 
er to make sure the soaked 
clothes were cleaned and 
we had something warm 
to drink. Jonas made us all 
wish that our refrigerators 
were stocked with any 
type of Lunchable to have 
when every single restau- 
rant or takeout place was 
closed and turning on the 
stove was just too much 
work. Making a cup of hot 
chocolate to drink while 
eating a nachos Lunch- 
ables sound like a per- 
fect afternoon with your 
roommates. You cannot 
deny that. 

Whether it was on 
your first day of elemen- 
tary school, on your last 
day in sixth grade or on 
your high school gradua- 
tion day, Lunchables are 
a great meal reminiscent 
of your childhood. Sure it 
may not be the healthiest 
or biggest option, but it is 
definitely fun and satisfy- 
ing. There was no greater 
feeling than seeing the 
sharp corners of the icon- 
ic yellow box outlined on 
your brown paper lunch 
bag with your name writ- 
ten across the center. Ev- 
erybody had their favorite 
variety and many wished 
they could specifically re- 
arrange the entrée, drink 
and dessert combina- 
tions to their likings. But 
nobody could ever forget 
‘the role that Lunchables 
played in their childhood. 

Wises 
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Editorials 


A Thank You Letter 


Dear University Staff, 


The News-Letter would like to extend our sincerest of gratitudes 
to you all. We cannot express how appreciative we are of your ef- 
forts to keep us safe and warm through the dangers of the snow 
storm. Many of you even spent several nights away from your 
families, sleeping on cots just to remain near campus. We would 
just like to make sure you know that your effort did not go un- 
noticed. 


Thank you to the dining staff for keeping the on-campus eat- 
ing facilities open, allowing students to enjoy warm meals with- 
out needing to trek through the treacherous storm. Knowing that 
food was available nearby was extraordinarily reassuring to both 
students and parents alike. A source for food is incredibly impor- 
tant in times of emergency, and your work and tireless effort pro- 
vided students with just that. 


Thank you to the groundskeeping staff for ensuring the cam- 
pus pathways were safe to journey across. It is no small task to 
shovel hundreds of pounds of snow and remove countless patches 
of ice, but you all managed to make it happen, even in the harshest 
of conditions. Safety is a top priority, and your work made campus 
a much safer place to be. 


Thank you HVAC technicians and maintenance staff for keep- 
ing the buildings warm, comfortable and functioning. A snow 
storm is an awful time to lose heat, and you worked tirelessly to 
ensure everyone would remain warm. Importantly, you remained 
on call, ready to fend off any issues that were sure to arise during 
the storm. 


Thank you security for staying on call to ensure student safe- 
ty. Many of you even stood outside in the blistering cold, ready 
to protect students should the situation have arisen. More than 
anything, we'd like to thank you for giving students the peace of 
mind to know that there would always be someone not far away 
looking after them. 


And thank you to the all the rest of the staff on campus that 
allowed students to enjoy their two extra days of winter break. 
We know a letter is not much, but we just wanted to show you 
all how much we truly appreciate your efforts. You went above 
and beyond your job descriptions and we noticed. Honestly, we 
are incredibly lucky to have a staff as dedicated and hardworking 
as you. From the bottom of our hearts, thank you very much for 


everything. 


— The Editorial Board of The News-Letter 


Local businesses make our 
campus unique 


The closing of Donna's represents 
a concerning trend in Charles Village. 
We've lost more than that famous mac 
and cheese and weekend brunch. The 
decreasing number of small business 
eateries near campus detracts from 
the identity and health of the Hop- 
kins community and the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

Only a handful of restaurants — 
notably Carma’s Café, Tamber’s and 
Ajumma — remain as testaments to 
the area’s unique charm. Many first- 
time visitors to campus, including pro- 
spective students and their families, 
have difficulty finding a meal that is a 
unique Hopkins experience. Because 
these surviving local establishments 
are so few and far between, they’re 
often packed with customers, making 
it tough for a wide sector of students 
and other community members to give 
it a try. The deficiency of unique res- 
taurants makes it difficult for students 
to forge meaningful connections to the 
University and Charles Village outside 
of the library. 

Whether because of slightly lower 
prices or for the sake of convenience 
and familiarity, many students gravi- 
tate toward local branches of restaurant 
chains for dinner. Patronizing these 
fast food chains, such as Subway and 
Chipotle, hurts stand-alone local busi- 
nesses, several of which have closed in 
the past few years. Large chains also 


t 


typically do not offer many healthy 
choices and do not obtain their ingredi- 
ents from local or organic sources. The 
popularity of these chains may help 
explain why other chains marketed as 
healthy options, such as Sandella’s and 
Freshii, were not able to maintain their 
Charles Village locations. 

Of course, not every local eatery is 
what one would call “healthy”; they do, 
however, use less processed ingredi- 
ents and have a higher degree of control 


over what goes into the food they serve. — 


Larger chains often experience over- 
sights in their quality control that pose 
serious health risks to their customers. 
The Centers for Disease Control recent- 


ly linked Chipotle’s food to an outbreak ~ 


of a particularly toxic strain of E. Coli, 
which caused 53 cases of infection and 
20 hospitalizations in nine states, in- 
cluding Maryland. These slip-ups are 
nearly inevitable in the big food indus- 
try where each corporation is respon- 
sible for literally thousands of locations. 

As members of the Hopkins com- 
munity, it is our responsibility and 
prerogative to support Charles Vil- 
lage establishments. Eating locally has 


a positive impact on the health and 


cohesive identity of the area. Even if 
you'll have to walk an extra block from 
your apartment or wait a few minutes 


longer in line at Carma’s for some of . 


that tomato basil soup, just be patient. 
It’s worth the wait. 
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BY ANITA LOUIE 


Down in West Baltimore, 
there’s a six-lane highway that 
winds through the town. It’s a 
perfectly normal highway, ex- 
cept that there are no cars in 
sight and the road dead-ends 
into a McDonald’s. 

Right next door is a neigh- 
borhood full of houses. They’re 
perfectly normal houses, too, 
except that all the: windows 
have been shattered and _ re- 
placed with cobwebs. The hous- 
es sit high above the recently 
deserted Pepsi plant and the 
rusting railroad tracks. 

Baltimore’s story is one of 
abandonment. It is one simi- 
lar to that of the forgotten In- 
terstate 170, similar to that of 
the dilapidated rowhouses. 
Although Baltimore may have 
been one of the busiest and 
most prosperous ports once 
upon a time, the years have 
pulled a shroud of mildew over 
the city’s better days. The new, 
perhaps less glamorous Balti- 
more has been built on top of 
the old one. 

Baltimore’s glory days were 
nothing short of majestic. The 
city once boasted the second- 
highest number of immigrants 
from Great Britain, due to the 
then-progressive religious toler- 
ance, which allowed Protestants 
in the Catholic city. Railroads 
from across the country would 
converge to exchange goods 
with the barges in the harbor. At 
Fort McHenry during the War of 
1812, Francis Scott Key penned 
our national anthem, the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

The city was home to Ed- 
gar Allan Poe and Babe Ruth, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald and H. L. 

Mencken. Rowhouses,  al- 
though also popular, in other 
cities suchas New. York_City, 

_ exploded in popularity and be- 
came one of Baltimore’s trade- 
marks, built in all different 
sizes and neighborhoods to ac- 

\commodate everyone’s needs. 
During the Great Migration 
at the beginning of the 20th 
century, Baltimore was a safe 
haven for African-Americans 
moving north. The city was un- 
deniably a hub of activity and 
excitement. 

The decay of the city began 
in the 1960s, when drugs hit 
Baltimore, and hit hard. The 
previously increasing popula- 
tion suddenly started shrink- 
ing. Baltimore, previously pro- 
claimed as “The Greatest City 
in America,” was now also 
“The U.S.’ Heroin Capital.” As 
heroin and cocaine spread, so 
did poverty and homelessness. 
Now there’s an average of 3,000 
people without homes on the 
streets each night. 

Ironically, there are more 
than 16,000 abandoned row- 
houses that are past the point 
of fixing. The problem with 
rowhouses is this: As soon as 
one person abandons their row- 
house, bugs, rats and the col- 
lapsing infrastructure lower the 
property values and the general 
safeness of neighboring row- 
houses. So, when one person 
moves out, slowly but surely, 
the rest of the block will follow. 

Baltimore seems to embody 
irony in other aspects as well. 
Despite being “The City That 
Reads,” Baltimore now ranks 
36th out of the 50 United States in 
terms of literacy. All of Baltimore 
seems to be the tragic tale of the 
city that could’ve been, but isn't. 

The abandoned highway 

was once supposed to connect 

Interstate I-70 to Interstate I-95, 

respectively the longest East- 

West (Maryland to Utah) and 

North-South (Maine to Flor- 

ida) highways in the United 

States. The junction of the two 

would’ve boosted the econo- 

- my of Baltimore significantly, 

drawing in far more travelers. 

The connecting segment of 

highway was built through a 

West Baltimore neighborhood 

to the strong objections of 


_ those living there. Due to some 


slight misunderstandings and 


a 


OPINIONS 


Balttmore’s distribution problem 


miscommu- 
nications 
between 
the local 
government 
and the 
lower class, 
Baltimore’s 
dream of 
reestablish- 
ing __ itself 
as a lively 
crossroads 
failed. 

The crux 
of the is- 
sues in Bal- 
timore are 
hinged on 
the lapse of 
communi- 
cation be- 
tween the 
city’s government and those 
who actually live in the city. 
The disparity was clearly seen 
in the unrest surrounding 
Freddie Gray’s death only a 
year ago, where indignant pro- 
testers clashed with the police. 

Furthermore, money is be- 
ing spent in all the wrong 
places. Police officers, content 
with driving through West Bal- 
timore and arresting the first 
people they see for minor drug 
possession charges, never find 
the suppliers they need to and 
end up putting people in jail 
for 20 years for six grams of 
weed. Taxpayers pay approxi- 
mately $300 million per year 
for incarcerations in Baltimore, 
and part of that is spent on 
people who are put in jail for 
just $40 worth of weed. That’s 
ridiculously disproportionate. 

There are other places 
where that money could actu- 
ally be a big help. For example, 
those experiencing homeless- 
ness can’t always sleep on the 
streets, especially in cases of 


BY CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


The week before Thanks- 

| giving break the student rep- 
resentatives of the Center for 
Social Concern (CSC) hosted 
a Social Justice Dinner where 
undergraduate students gath- 
ered to discuss social justice 
issues and community service 
on our campus. The student- 
led, staff-supported event 
served as an opportunity for 
students to voice their con- 
cerns about community ser- 
vice culture on campus, 

The biggest question that was 
asked and answered was, “Why 
don’t students at Hopkins seem 
to care?” Essentially address- 
ing the fact that undergradu- 
ates are so consumed with aca- 
demics and other activities that 
community service falls to the 
wayside. Many students in at- 
tendance at the dinner said that 
service is only done as a “résu- 
mé-builder” or that people give 
the excuse that they “don’t have 
the time.” 

There have been demonstra- 

‘ tions on our campus in light of 
the recent call for’social justice 
across the nation at school such 
as at University of Missouri, 


Yale University, and Ithaca 
College; however, there only 
seems to be a small number of 
students at Hopkins who are in- 
volved. Perhaps this is because 
people are not educated on the 
issues and we do not have a 


space where respectful discus-. 


sion is encouraged. 
While certain members of 


staff at the Center for Social 
Concern have an open door 


policy and welcome students 


to make appointments to learn 


about community issues and 
social injustices, the CSC is 
typically seen as a neutral 


‘ 
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extreme weather. In those cas- 
es the homeless are sometimes 


forced to check into a shelter | 
or admit themselves into the | 


ER, which costs far more than 
the $50 a night that it takes to 


rent a standard two-bedroom | 


apartment. Just one trip to the 
ER can cost more than an en- 
tire month’s rent. Baltimore’s 


money is being used to keep | 


people homeless, which is 

more expensive any way. 
Baltimore’s problem is a 

distribution problem, where 


all the pieces are present but | 


somehow none of them fit 


together. There was perfect | 


junction of major highways 


that could’ve been, and the | 


money is being spent in the 
wrong places. Baltimore is 


a shadow of its former self, | 


and it will take a great deal of 


work to get it back to where it | 


used to be. 


Anita Louie is a freshman 
Writing Seminars major from 
Skillman,N.J: 


University students need 
to get more involved 


place for groups to store their 
clubs’ things or to print fliers. 
In reality the CSC is an op- 
portunity for learning, but a 
lack of student interest makes 
it hard to create a culture of 
civic-mindedness. 

This fault falls neither en- 
tirely on the students, nor en- 
tirely on the administration. It 
is a two way-street, a relation- 
ship. While the President’s Day 
of Service (PDOS) is an effort 
to unite the community and to 
engage with the greater Balti- 
more area, it is only a fleeting 
moment. When we send out 
uneducated volunteers, we are 
doing more harm then good. 
There are no opportunities 
for follow-ups or meaningful 
reflection. This renders the 
experience essentially useless. 
We rack up numbers of par- 
ticipants and service hours so 
that they look good to donors 
in suits, but what else have we 
accomplished? , 

Undergraduate 
should walk away from Hop- 
kins with more than just a de- 
gree. They should enter the rest 
of society as civically engaged 
citizens who want to make a 
positive impact on whichever 
community they travel to. Our 
student body is made up of fu- 
ture leaders of the world, and 
we have the privilege of a top- 
10 education. Our degree alone 
means that we will be taken 
seriously and that we have a 
voice at the table. It is our uni- 
versity’s responsibility to learn 
about social justice issues and 
it is our responsibility to use 
our privilege to advocate on 
behalf of those without a voice. 


"Carissa Zukowski is a junior | 
Applied Math and Statistics major | 


from Baltimore, Md. 


H 


| Hurt Locker. 
| anticipation beforehand about 


students 


| BY SARAH STOCKMAN 


In 2009 Kathryn Bigelow 
became the first woman to 
win a Best Director Academy 
Award for her work on The 
I remember the 


the implications of the first 
female winner and the gos- 
sip that surrounded her be- 
cause she was up against her 
ex-husband James Cameron 


| (for Avatar). | remember her 
| name being announced, and I 
Hi | | remember her standing on the 
LET IDEAS COMPETE/CC-BY-SA-4.0 
| I don’t remember much else. 


podium, giving a speech. But 


After all, I was 15 and in 10th 
grade — there were more im- 
portant things to think about. 

I now wish I had paid more 
attention to Bigelow’s historic 
win and its potential impacts, 
or lack thereof. Since her win, 
there has not been another 
woman nominated in the Best 
Director category, and this Os- 
car season is no different. 

This Oscar season, like last 
year and many years before that, 
has become a hotly debated topic 
among just about everyone due 
to the lack of racial diversity 
among the nominees. Although 
the hashtag #OscarsSoWhite and 
the subsequent boycotts do men- 
tion the lack of gender diversity, 
the main focus is on the domi- 
nance of white nominees and not 
the dominance of men. 

By writing this opinion, my 
intentions are not to debase the 
lack of racial diversity among 
nominees. However, as a WOM- 
an, I find the absence of female 
nominees outside the best ac- 
tress and—best-supporting ac- 
tress categories to be madden- 
ing. If women make up around 
50 percent of the population, 
how is that they are rarely nom- 
inated and even more rarely 
win in categories like Best Di- 
rector, Original Screenplay and 
Adapted Screenplay? 

This year there are five direc- 
tors. nominated in the Best Di- 
rector category: All of them are 
male. Just like last year and the 
year before that. In fact, in my 
lifetime (since 1994) there have 
only been two female nomi- 
nees: Sofia 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Female Oscar winners 
yy are far too rare a sight 


These women join five other 
women to have been nominated 
since 1994. If one of them wins, 
they will be the ninth woman to 
win in this category since Fran- 
ces Marion won in 1930. 

These statistics are unbe- 
lievable. How is it possible 
that this much sexism still ex- 
ists? There have been 82 years 
of Oscars, with at least five 
nominees in each category. 
That means that women make 
up less than 10 percent of win- 
ners in the two screenplay cat- 
egories (and about one percent 
in the directing category). We 
don’t live in the Victorian Era 
anymore. Women are sup- 
posed to be free and equal to 
men, so how is this still an is- 
sue? 

In the Nov. 20, 2015 New 
York Times Magazine article 
titled “The Women of Holly- 
wood Speak Out,” Maureen 
Dowd interviewed over 100 
women in Hollywood to find 
out why they’re so oppressed. 
The general consensus was 
that Hollywood is basically a 
club of men whose goal is to 
help other men succeed. Ex- 
perienced male directors will 
take budding male directors 
under their wings and teach 
them the ropes. Male studio 
heads are more willing to give 
men a second chance at mak- 
ing a movie after a flop (or, in 
the case of M. Night Shyama- 
lan, more than one). It’s like 
a clubhouse with a “No Girls 
Allowed” sign stapled to the 
front and a password that only 
people with a certain amount 
of testosterone could possibly 
understand. 2 ES 

This should not be the world 
we live in. Women should not 
have to work twice as hard for 
positions that aren't really open 
to them. Despite the myriads 
of progress society has made 
towards giving women equal 
rights, there are some areas 
where we still need to do a lot 
of work. Hollywood is one of 
them. Although the govern- 
ment is currently looking into 
the Hollywood gender problem 
and may be able to help in one 
way or another, it is up to us, to 


Coppola 
in 2003 
for Lost in 
Transla- 
tion and 
Kathryn 
Bigelow 
in 2009 for 
The Hurt 
Locker. Big- 
elow won, 
becoming 
the first 
woman in 
82 years of 
Academy 
Awards to 
win, which 
is ridicu- 
lous. 

The oth- 
er two cat- 
egories are 
in similar, 
although 
not quite 
as extreme, 
situations. 
In the Best 
Original 
Screenplay category this year 
there are two women nominat- 
ed, both as part of teams of four. 
The first is Andrea Berloff for 
Straight Outta Compton and the 
second is Meg LeFauve for In- 
side Out. These women are two 
out of seven women who have 
been nominated since 1994. If 
one of them wins, she will be 
the eighth woman to win an 


Academy Award for Best Origi- 


nal Screenplay since Muriel Box 

won for the first time in 1946. 
In the Best Adapted Screen- 

play category, there are also two 


women: Phyllis Nagy for Carol — i 


i 


and Emma Donoghue for Room. 
, : 4 ‘ i z 


+ 


_ Hollywood. Maybe. 


eae : , ee 


my generation of actors, writers, 
producers, directors and execu- 
tives, to pave the way. 


Recently, Supreme Court 
Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg 
was asked when she thought — 
there would be enough women — 
on the Supreme Court, and she 
answered, “When there are 
nine.” The same applies to Hol- 
lywood. When there are five — 
female directors nominated _ 
for Best Director we may have © 
finally made it to adele in 
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Events in Baltimore Make your weekend a very Bowie weekend 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Troll 2 
The Charles Theatre, 9 p.m. 

Troll 2 will have one showing at the Charles 
Theatre as part of the Charles Revival Series. The 
1990 film is about vegetarian goblins who want to 
eal a family but must first turn them into plants. 

It has been called the “Best: Worst Film” for its 
employment of cheap sets, inconsistent actors and 
all-around bizarre plot. 


Romantic States 7” Release Show 
with Wildhoney and more 
The Windup Space, 9 p.m. 


Catch Wildhoney in their last Baltimore area show 


until April as they jam with other Baltimore favor- 
| tails the appeal of Good- 


ites before heading to SXSW. Their light dream pop 
sound will complement Romantic State’s minimal- 
ist rock nicely. Rounding out the bill are Quitter 
and Mothpuppy, both also from Baltimore. 


Saturday 


Be a Voice, Not an Echo 
Red Emma’s, 5 p.m. 

Join Sharon Cooper, sister of the late Sandra Bland, 
for a discussion about social activism. Cooper will 

share her path to activism and discuss the ways. 

in which we can all speak up to address racial 
inequalities, especially those related to civil liber- 
lies. The talk is cosponsored by UMBC. It is sure to 

be an informative and well-attended event. 


Blacksage with guests 
The Windup Space, 9 p.m. 

If you can’t make it to The Windup Space on 
Friday, or one night of Baltimore dream pop isn't 
enough for you, you're in luck! If you haven't seen 

Blacksage perform live yet, you're missing oul. 
Their music is super dreamy and listenable. They 
will be playing on Saturday night with Pellars, The 
Lavender Tone and DJ Brandon Carlo. 


KAHLON 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 

If you've read the Your Weekend section in the 
past, you know we're mad about Kahlon (and for 
good reason). The monthly party brings together 

some of Baltimore’s best musicians and artists. 
This weekend’s installment will feature Abdu Ali, 
JPEGMAFIA and Hemlock Erst (a rap project from 

Future Islands’s frontman) among others. 


COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 


The author spent most of the morning of Jan. 11 listening to KEXP’s Bowie program and crafting her own tribute to the musician, 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


David Bowie’s cultural 
influence — _ including, 
but not limited to, his 
contributions to the mu- 
sic industry — cannot be 
overstated. After hearing 
of his passing on Jan. 10, 
we at the Your Weekend 
section of The News-Letter 
decided to commit this 
week’s section to David 
Bowie. 

Veronica Reardon de- 


night Major Tom below, 
a multifaceted Bowie 


| tribute at Baltimore DIY 
| hotspot The Crown. The 


event is scheduled for 
Thursday at 9 p.m. and 
seems to be the last in a 
series of official Bowie-re- 
lated events in Baltimore. 
Although it may appear 


that) many of the oppor- 


tunities to pay tribute 
to Bowie have come and 


| gone, there are plenty of 


subtle ways you can hon- 


| or him this weekend and 


for weekends to come. 
Of course you could 


simply listen to Bowie 
records and watch his 
films. But for an artist 
as prolific and complex 
and Bowie, it is perhaps 
worthwhile to do some of 
the things he loved to do. 

For example David 
Bowie is said to have 
loved plantains and 
Asian cuisine among oth- 
er things, but his favor- 
ite food was shepherd’s 
pie. If you’re looking to 
eat like Bowie, head to 
one (or several) of Balti- 
more’s Irish pubs which 
are scattered throughout 
the city’s neighborhoods. 
Liam Flynn’s is always 
a safe bet before a night 
out in Station North. Plus 
they regularly showcase 
live music, and Bowie got 
his start playing in pub 
bands. 

Like the average Hop- 
kins student, David Bow- 
ie was an avid reader. 
Books fueled his creativ- 
ity and were formative to 
him as an artist and as a 
person. The list of Bow- 
ie’s 100 favorite books is 
a Google search away. 


Chances are you might 
have one or two of the 
titles in your collection 
already. Taking a break 
from reality with a good 
book is never a bad idea 
and is something Bowie 
did quite often. 

It probably comes as 
no surprise that Bowie 
loved collecting music. 
With the recent surge 
in the vinyl industry 
there are plenty of spots 
throughout the city to 
expand your collection. 
I particularly like The 
Sound Garden in Fell’s 
Point for new records, al- 
though they also have an 
expanding used section 
along with tapes, CDs, 
DVDs and videogames. 
For a closer option try 
The True Vine right off 
the Ave. in Hampden. 
Some-of Bowie’s favorite 
albums are The Madcap 
Laughs by Syd Barrett and 
The Fabulous Little Richard 
by Little Richard. 

Bowie was active in 
and donated to many 
charities, especially 
those devoted to youth 


and HIV/AIDS. Getting 
involved with Moveable 
Feast, AIDS Action Bal- 
timore or any number 
of other organizations 
would be an excellent 
way to pay tribute to the 
artist while aiding the 
Baltimore community. 
Furthermore there are 
plenty of groups on cam- 
pus such as the Hopkins 
AIDS Alliance that are 
directly involved with 
these causes. 

I personally respond- 
ed similarly to many oth- 
ers to the news of David 
Bowie’s death. I created 
my own Bowie-inspired 
art. Although I chose 
to paint his iconic and 
intense asymmetrical 
eyes, others have writ- 
ten songs, drafted poems 
and painted Tae 

-fisnor Bowie. 

one canargue that there 
is already so much art 
in the world inspired by 
David Bowie’s work, | be- 
lieve adding to that canon 
is valuable and perhaps 
the most authentic way to 
honor his legacy. 


DJs come together for Bowie at The Crown 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


As the semester begins 
it’s likely that classes are 
more on your mind than 
your weekend. Still, never 
fear! The Your Weekend 
Section is here for you! 
You're welcome, friends. 

Today, our very own 
Professor Drew Daniel 
is going to be perform- 
ing as a DJ as part of his 
band Matmos at an event 
celebrating David Bowie 
called Goodnight Major 
Tom. Goodnight Ma- 
jor Tom will take place 


| at The Crown and will 


feature DJs such as Ed 
Schrader of Ed Shrad- 
er’s Music Beat, William 
Cashion of Future Is- 
lands and Mark Brown 
as well. Mark Brown is a 
Baltimore DJ and video 
artist. Labyrinth will also 
be screened at the event. 
Furthermore, there’s no 
cover charge, so it’s easy 
on the wallet. 

Ed Schrader’s Music 


| Beat is a rock duo with a 


noisy and fun sound that is 
reminiscent of punk. Their 
music videos are pretty 
entertaining as well. Fu- 
ture Islands is fairly well- 
known. They performed 
at Hampdenfest in 2014. 
Their most well-known 


| song is probably Seasons 


(Waiting on You), They 
are also a Baltimore-based 
band! We're in a very mu- 


David Bowie performs at the Charlotte Coliseum during the 73-sh 


sically rich city. 

Mark Brown's videos 
are easy to find on Vimeo if 
you want to see them! They 
tend to be set to electronic 
music and very often play 
with psychedelic colors 
and movement. I imagine 
his set will feature them 
prominently; it is pretty 
typical Crown fare. 

Matmos has gained 
quite a lot of fame in cer- 
tain circles and has col- 
laborated with artists 
such as Bjork. The duo is 
originally from San Fran- 
cisco but has come to rest 
in Baltimore. The other 
member of Matmos, M. 
C. Schmidt, is predomi- 
nantly an electronic mu- 
sician. He is a large part 


of the improvised music 
festival High Zero here in 
Baltimore, which I would 


recommend attending at 


least once just for the ex- 
perience even if you don’t 
enjoy experimental im- 
prov. I’m not sure I do but 


T don't regret going to it. 


It’s usually in September 
at the Baltimore Theater 
Project. . 


_ Now I haven‘t aijaay 


seen Labyrinth, but I do 


know it features David 
Bowie as a goblin king 


which makes the film — 


worth wa’ regard- 


less of plot or acting. The 
event  descri: 


that there will bea specta eof 
_ presentation of 


HUNTER DESPORTES/CC-BY-SA-2.0 
ow Diamond Dogs Tour in 1974. 


cludes but it will Broan 
be a good time. 

Whether or not you're 
a fan of Bowie, Good- 
night Major Tom looks to 
be a fun distraction from 
the start of classes as well 
as a way to remember 
David Bowie. You may as 
well enjoy yourself before 
the semester really gets 

under way! — 

If reading this article 
has made you want to 
watch a silly video about 
David | ae 1 oul 
recommend _ ote 


Lohyrniaes z ve nd 
Tm not sure what that in- ram SB tuce 
age fy 


is the Beek 
iy ae - 
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hecent cinema brings Hopkins’ comedy groups plan out new semester 
a new lake on the “50s 


By SARAH SCHREIB 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Out of the films that 
received several Acad- 
emy Award nomina- 
tions this year, two of 
them, director John 
Crowly’s Brooklyn and 
Tod Haynes’ Carol, are 
set in the 1950s, a decade 
torn between confor- 
mity and rebellion. AI- 
though these films take 
place during the same 
decade as iconic movies 
like Grease, neither film 
exactly prescribes to the 
Rock ‘N’ Roll, candy- 
colored imagery that one 
would normally associ- 
ate with the time period. 

Instead, both tell dark- 
er stories, particularly in 
the case of Carol, that su- 
persede stereotypes and 
ultimately bring insight 
into human nature. 

In addition to their 
shared decade, another 
way in which these films 
compare is in the portray- 
al of a female leading role. 

Saoirse Ronan (Atone- 
ment, The Lovely Bones) 
plays the lead character 
of Eilis, an Irish immi- 
grant, while Cate Blanch- 
ett (Blue Jasmine) and 
Rooney Mara (Girl With 
the Dragon Tattoo, Her), 
who play forbidden lov- 
ers, essentially share the 
position (though Blanch- 
ett was nominated for 
the Academy Award for 
Best Leading Actress 
~and: Rooney tor Best Sup- 
porting). Each actress 
plays a flawed, nuanced 
character that is able to 
hold themselves up in a 
decade characterized by 
male dominance. 

Another similar ele- 


ment is the lack of people 
of color on screen. This 
deficit has been a note of 
controversy not only in 


these films, but in others | 


that were also recognized 
by the Academy Awards 
this year. 

However, beyond 
these aforementioned fac- 
tors, the two have little in 
common. They diverge in 
their fundamental core: 
their overall tone and 
structure of narrative. 

Carol is told in a full 


By HOLLY TICE 
For The News-Letter 


In a rigorous academ- 
ic environment like Hop- 
kins, comedy groups can 
help lighten the mood 
and create an outlet for 
free expression of cre- 
ativity and humor. The 
Buttered Niblets, an im- 
provisational group, and 
Throat Culture, a sketch 
comedy group, are the 
main providers of this 
comedic relief to an of- 
ten stressed Hopkins 


| student body. 


circle narrative. The open- | 


ing scene is merely a taste 
of what is to come in the 
plot that unfolds in the 


form of a flashback by | 


Rooney Mara’s character, 
Therese. 

A dark, brooding tone 
is set almost immedi- 


Both groups held 
themed _ performances 
throughout the fall and 
will continue to provide 
their comedic services 
during this spring se- 
mester. 

The Buttered Niblets 
have their first show of 
the semester on Friday, 


| Feb. 12. For this show, 


ately by the drab colors | 


in the set and in costum- 
ing. Therese’s life is all 
greys and hazy greens 
before Carol arrives in 


a sweep of elegance to | 


bring splashes of bright 
crimson in her coat, her 
hat and her near constant 
smear of red lipstick. 

It is in these subtleties: 
the use of color, imagery 
and music, that this film 
draws a great deal of 
strength. Audiences are 
able to marvel at care- 
fully crafted shots and 
perfectly-timed music 
throughout. 


at-first-sight meeting, 
Carol brings a sense of 
purpose and direction to 


Therese’s life, which was 


previously burdened by | 
an empty relationship | 


with an eager boyfriend 

played by Jake Lacy 

(Obvious ‘ Child). 
See 1950s, PAGE B5 


Terez | 


audiences can expect to 
see all familiar faces. All 
members for their spring 
shows will have acted 
with the group before, as 
the Niblets typically do 
not take new members 
mid-way through the 
year. 

Senior Matt Moores, 


| a member of the improv 


| namic,” 


group, explained the im- 
portance of forming a 
solid group early on in 
the school year, since the 
group dynamic is a vital 
part to comedy. 

“It’s very important 


| to know each other and 
After their initial love- 


have a solid group dy- 
he wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter, 


“and therefore we ufifor- 


tunately only take new 
members once per year 
so that everyone has as 
much time as possible to 
get to know each other's 
style of comedy.” 

The group took on 


three new members ear- 
lier this year, sophomore 
Kyra Lesser and fresh- 
men Bryan Li and Jayne 
O'Dwyer, who now have 
a semester of work with 
the group under their 
belts. 

Without having to fo- 
cus on recruiting and 
training new members, 
the Buttered Niblets hope 
to work on improving 
their social media pag- 
es in order to increase 
awareness of their per- 
formances. 

“The Buttered Niblets 
are nationally ranked as 
one of the top twelve im- 
prov groups in America, 
and nobody at Hopkins 
knows that!” Moores 
wrote. “I am_ hoping 
that by increasing our 
social media presence, 
The Buttered Niblets 
are able to reach ai wider 
audience, and get more 
people coming to our 
shows.” 


“This will be the iast 


semester for seniors Matt 
Moores and Neil Chapel. 
Moores, while looking 
forward to the newer 
members’ further devel- 
opment as comedians, 
expressed sadness at the 


The News-Letter'’s top 10 album picks of 2015 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertamment Editor 


As in any year in mu- 
sic, 2015 was a year full 
of ups and downs. Now 
that the year is over, 
however, we can reflect 
on the higher notes with 
a Top 10 List of the Best 
Albums of 2015. 


10) Mr. MEN Exquire 
— LiveForever 
-. Exquire is known as 
a crass MC that is usu- 
ally surrounded by other 
prominent figures of the 
NYC weirdo-rap trend of 
the new millennium (El- 
P Das Racist, Despot). 
After a period of rela- 
tive quiet, he released 
his latest extended play, 
LiveForever in October 


5 


of 2015. Though it’s only 
seven tracks, LiveForever 
manages to be the most 
fun a rap album could 
be this year, which is 
especially impressive 
considering the releases 
by other great rappers 
like Father, Future and 
Drake. 

Best songs: “Green 
Ranger,” “Blood on the 
Moon Pts. 1&2” 

9) Beach House — De- 
pression Cherry 

Depression Cherry is 
a piece of work that is 
made better when com- 
pared to its subsequent 
release, the  surprise- 
dropped, also strong 
Thank Your Lucky Stars. 
While the album did 
not serve as any real 
sort of change for Beach 


PAUL HUDSON /CCBY.20 
Shogar band, Pinkshinyultrablast, takes the fourth spot on our list. 


f 


House, perhaps this fact 
is the real point to be 
culled from the release: 
that Beach House still 
do dream-pop in such a 
strong manner that a by- 
the-book release by them 
still manages to be with- 
in the Top 10 albums of 
the year. It also contains 
one of the best three 
song stretches of the 
year, with tracks, “Be- 
yond Love,” “10:37” and 
“PPP” all standing out 
specifically in an overall 
strong work. 

Best songs: “PPP,” 
“Space Song,” “10:37” 

8) Ought — Sun Com- 
ing Down 

Montreal-based 
Ought refined the post- 
punk sound they’ve been 
honing for the past four 
years in their sophomore 
long-play Sun Coming 
Down. The themes that 
came out with the album 
included senses of mo- 
notony within daily life 
and assists in drawing 
even more comparisons 
between the band’s obvi- 
ous influence The Talk- 
ing Heads. The end result 
of the album is a release 
that is both serious and 
playful in the right parts. 
If Ought can manage to 
follow up with an album 
even close to this qual- 
ity, it will be a true task 
achieved. 

' Best songs: “Men for 

Miles,” “Beautiful Blue 
Sky” 

7) Shopping — Why 
Choose 


Shopping is a punk 
band that hails from 
London and Why Choose 
is their latest album in a 
small but respectable dis- 
cography. Every song on 
the 11-song LP is dance- 
worthy, with a bit of bit- 
ing lyrical play held over 
a driving bass-line. Why 
Choose is a welcome ad- 
dition to a punk scene 
that talks itself seriously 
without having much 
fun. 

Best songs: “I Have De- 
cided,” “Take It Outside” 

6) Deafheaven — New 
Bermuda 

Deafheaven is a band 
that was faced with a 
real. dilemma coming 
into the release of their 
third full-length album. 
Their debut Roads to Ju- 
dah got a warm reception 
but their breakthrough 
release came with 2013's 
Sunbather was treated as 
a refreshing revitaliza- 
tion of black metal with 
a tinge of shoegaze held 
within. So when Deaf- 
heaven released their 
newest LP, New Bermuda, 
there were a fair amount 
of expectations placed 
upon it and the band 
met them with an album 
heavier than their last. 
On this album they man- 
aged to maintain the me- 
lodic core and shoegaze 
elements that make them 
a premier band in the 
blackgaze genre. 

Best songs: “Brought to 
the Water,” “Baby Blue” 

See ALBUMS, pace B5 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Members of Throat Culture, Will Bernish and Michael George, perform a sketch during their 24-hour show. 


prospect of leaving his 
days of college improv 
behind. 

“I am old and crusty, 
and my time is near. Iam 
fully confident that the 
younger, more spritely 
members of the group 
are well equipped for the 
future, a future that sad- 
ly does not include me,” 
Moores wrote. 

The new members of 
Throat Culture are simi- 
larly expected to come 
into their own this se- 
mester. Junior Dubray 
Kinney and freshmen 
Val Hernandez and Ra- 
chel Underweiser joined 
in the fall and have been 
learning much from the 
veterans of the club. 

“As a sketch comedy 
group, our weekly meet- 
ings are more focused on 
the writing process, and 
they’ve all been keen to 
teach me sketch pacing 
and how to overcome 
writer's block,” Hernan- 


dez wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Like Moores, Hernan- 
dez emphasized the im- 
portance of a tight-knit 
group in understanding 
each member's individu- 
al comedy style. 

“One gets to know 


their friends’ comfort 
zones, classic accents, 
and acting potential,” 


she wrote. 

Throat Culture plans 
to put more time into 
video sketches as well 
as the material it creates 
for the live shows, which 
will be held on Feb. 27, 
March 26 and April 30. 

In addition to perfor- 
mances from The But- 
tered Niblets and Throat 
Culture later this semes- 
ter, Hopkins students 
can also attend a show 
featuring the students 
of an Intersession Stand- 
Up Comedy class this 
Friday, Jan. 29 in Shriver 


Hall. 


COURTESY OF CINDY JIANG 
Neil Chapel and Phoebe contain of the Buttered Niblets perform. 


Narcos 1s a welcome 
addition to Netflix lineup 


By WILL KIRSCH 
For The News-Letter 


Remember when Net- 
flix was just a company 
that sent DVDs to your 
house in weird envelopes 
and not a production pow- 
erhouse that churned out 
great television? Neither 
does anyone else. We are 
all busy watching their 
shows on Netflix Instant. 

_ This past August, Net- 
flix expanded their col- 
lection of original series 


with the first season of - 


the crime drama Narcos, 
which follows the meteor- 
ic rise and fall of the icon- 


ic drug lord Pablo Escobar | 
and his Medellin Cartel. 


The show follows both 
sides of the drug trade, 
the Colombian establish- 
ment and their American 
allies versus traffickers. 


" 


v ! 


Narcos is perfect for audi- 
ences who enjoy movies 
and television shows in 
which characters either 
protect or perpetrate the 
law. 

Do not watch this show | 
in search of familiar faces. 
The most famous actor is 
the Brazilian Wagner Mou- 
ra, who is not well known — 
in the states. The cast, 


~ headed by Moura as Es- 


cobar, also includes Boyd 
Holbrook and Pedro Pascal 
as DEA agents Steve Mur- 
phy and Javier Pefia. 

However, despite this 
absence of star power, 
each actor is perfect in 
their respective roles 
and delivers the type of 
performance you want 
from a crime drama. For 
example, everyone knows 
that Escobar was an awful 

_ SEE NARCOS, pace B4 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 
short time 
ago, in a 
film stu- 


dio. far, far 
away, there 
was an awakening of a 
long dormant series of 
films. As it stumbled 
from the darkness of 
its slumber, it took a 
moment to recall the 
world that it left behind: 
groans, disappointment 
and, perhaps worst of 
all, a performance from 
Hayden Christensen. 
Gazing upon what it 
had wrought, the series 
recoiled in disgust, at- 
tempting to purge the 
image of Jar Jar Binks 
from its mind. But it was 
not enough. Realizing 
its weakness, the series 
sought out a new mas- 
ter to guide it back to the 
light. Thus began the re- 
demption of Star Wars. 
Star Wars is arguably 
the most prominent fran- 
chise to come out of film 
in the last 50 years, with 
its line of films, toys, 
games, cutlery, applianc- 
es and even toilet paper 
saturating the markets 
for decades. With an en- 
terprise so sprawling, 
it’s no surprise that the 
mammoth license would 
attract the attention of 


the juggernaut Disney 
corporation. 
Following the — se- 


ries’ revitalization at the 
hands of the Mouse, how- 
ever, tensions initially 
ran rather high. Would 
Disney be able to do the 
license justice? With Dis- 
ney’s nearly mechanical 
film production proce- 
dures and memories. of 
the infamous prequel 
films still fresh in every- 
one’s heads, even this 
critic was initially skepti- 
cal. However, what direc- 
tor J.J. Abrams gives audi- 
ences in Star Wars Episode 
VII: The Force Awakens is 
nothing short of a glori- 
ous return to form for the 
beloved series. 

The film is set, as with 
all of its predecessors, a 
long time ago, yet still 
remarkably in the fu- 
ture. Thirty years after 
1983’s Return of the Jedi, 
a victorious Rebel Al- 
liance (now once again 
the Republic), find them- 
selves troubled by the 
First Order, a remaining 
faction of the former Em- 
pire led by a mysterious 
Supreme Leader (Andy 
Serkis). 

To 


make matters 


worse, Jedi master Luke 
Skywalker (Mark Ha- 
mill) has vanished with- 
out a trace after treach- 
ery from within crippled 
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John Boyega and Daisy Ridley are the new stars of the Star Wars franchise, headlining 7he Force Awakens. | 


his new order of Jedi. On 
the small desert world 
of Jakku, pilot Poe Dam- 
eron (Oscar Isaac), aided 
by Stormtrooper-defect 
Finn (John Boyega), at- 
tempt to retrieve and 
protect a map to the Jedi 
master’s location. 

But they are not alone: 
Kylo Ren, dark follow- 
er of Snoke, wishes to 
track down Skywalker 
himself. And there is 
someone else on hidden 
among the 
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Ridley, playing a scaven- 
ger named Rey, gives an 
absolutely beautiful per- 
formance, thoroughly de- 
fining her character with- 
out relying on exposition 
or explanations (save for 
a few scenes). Oftentimes 
she is able to carry a scene 
or set a tone with just her 
facial expressions alone, a 
talent that cannot be un- 

derstated. 
Despite the film’s well- 
earned praise, however, 
it still has 


sand who a fair few 
may be flaws that 
OE than ||| STAR WARS: THE ne ae 
they seem. | | ressed in 
Fans of: Bee ORGE AWVAIEN Sill its sequel 
the  origi- 5 i (which, 
nal films || Starring: Daisy given the 
will likely |} Ridley, John film’s gross 
see pre- Boyega, Oscar earnings 
cisely what Isaac so far, is of 
is meant by || Director: J.J. course in- 
a “return || Abrams : evitable). 
to form for || Run Time: 136 min. cle ail 
the series.” || Rating: PG-13 lains, for 
In terms of |} Now Playing: one, are 
plot, The ||Senator Theatre, = ff not quite 
Force Awak- ||Landmark Theaters, |} as memo- 


ens mirrors 
A New Hope 
in nearly 
every way. 
From its 
characters to its twists to 
the sequence of events, 
there really isn’t much 
new ground broken. 

Admittedly the similar- 
ity between this film and 
its predecessors may be a 
negative to some viewers. 
To others, however, it may 
also be precisely what was 
desired: abandoning the 
flaws of the prequel tril- 
ogy in order to recapture 
the tone and feel of the 
originals. In that regard, 
the film succeeds without 
question. 

This recapturing of 
the magic of the origi- 
nals is aided in no small 
part by the film’s ab- 
solutely fantastic cast. 
Harrison Ford, Peter 
Mayhew, Carrie Fischer 
and Mark Hamill all re- 
turn in their classic roles 
and feel right at home 
on screen. Their pres- 
ence brings just enough 
nostalgia to the screen 
to bring a smile to any 
longtime fan’s face. 

Yet the film does not 
just rely on that nostalgia. 
John Boyega and Oscar 
Isaac bring a wonderful 
charisma to their roles, 
owning every scene they 
are in. Furthermore Daisy 
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Af Pe Carrie Fisher reprises her role as Leia Organa in The Force Awakens. 


Cinema Towson and 
XD 


rable as its 
heroes. In 
particu- 
lar, Gen- 
eral Hux, 
played by Dombhnall 
Gleeson, feels relatively 
weak as a villain as does 
his criminally under- 
used subordinate Cap- 
tain Phasma. 

Kylo Ren, the film’s 
primary antagonist 
played by Adam Driv- 
er, is compelling in his 
own right as a lost, yet 
hungry villain © still 
coming into his own. 
What he fails to convey, 
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however, is the power- 
ful, looming sense of 
terror elicited by char- 


acters like Darth Vader, | 
a tone which is very dif- | 


ficult to recapture, but a 
notably missing staple 
nonetheless. 

It wouldn't be a Star 
Wars film without a gor- 
geous score by musical 
genius John Williams, who 
has composed for these 
films since their infancy. 
Fortunately for all, he once 
again delivers, giving us 
a score that captures the 
tone of every scene while 
still having that distinct 
Star Wars feel, even after 
all these years. 

While admittedly his 
new themes may not (yet) 
have the iconic ring of his 
famed “Imperial March’ 
or the Force theme, time 
will tell how these pieces 
fare in years to come. 

With this film, it feels 
as though the Force truly 
has awakened. Incorpo- 
rating elements both new 
and old, Star Wars Episode 
VI: The Force Awakens. 
reminds us of the magic 
that made the franchise 
what it was. 

While not necessar- 
ily innovative or game- 
changing, it instead 
offers an invitation to 
return to a galaxy far, 
far away. It tantalizes us 
with what we already 
know and love and prom- 
ises that, this time, it will 
show us something we 
actually want to see. And 
there will be no Gungans 
to spoil the fun. 


Overall Rating: 9/10 


NARCOS, From B3 
person, but portrayed by 
a baggy-eyed and musta- 
chioed Moura, the drug 
lord becomes something 
more substantial than an 
abstract evil. The actor 
succeeds in fulfilling the 


| desired criminal arche- 


type: an overall ruthless 


| villain who is a bit sym- 


pathetic. Moura’s morose 
countenance works. His 
performance makes it 
seem as though Escobar is 
constantly planning, un- 
satisfied with his success. 

On the side of the law, 
Holbrook and _ Pascal’s 
DEA agents are a likable 
pair of Reagan’s warriors 
who are willing to go the 


| extra mile to get Escobar. 


The duo, along with Mau- 
rice Compte as driven 
Colombian police officer 
Colonel Carrillo, push the 
boundaries of morality 
and stray from the ideal- 
istic path of justice. 

Arguably, the ends jus- 
tifies their questionable 
means given that despite 
Moura’s softer representa- 
tion of Escobar, the char- 
acter is one defined by an 
unquestionably _ ruthless 
desire for power. Any good 
crime drama is filled with 
moral ambiguity and nei- 
ther the Narcos nor the 
DEA and their Colombian 
allies are exactly concerned 
with ethics. 

The show is hardly 
cops and robbers running 
around dull sets. The lo- 
cations used during film- 
ing are shockingly beauti- 
ful. They range from brick 
ghettos to the wild, open 
fields and mountains of 
Colombia. This focus on 
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Moura stars as Pablo Escobar, 
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Narcos bends laws 
of morality, Justice 


a pleasant touch ina show 
that does much to portray 
the country as a lawless 
war zone, pitting crusad- 
ing lawmakers and police 
against vastly more pow- 
erful criminals. 

There have been com- 
plaints that Narcos is some- 
what too sympathetic to 
the story of Escobar and, to 
be fair, it is. But who cares? 
This is not without prec- 
edent. Pop culture is filled 
with movies, books and 
TV shows centered around 
criminals that change 
them from villains into 
anti-heroes. 

In the real world, Esco- 
bar is dead and he died as 
he lived, a criminal. The 
fact that this show looks at 
the drug lord from a slight. 
ly more forgiving angle 
will not change the popu- 
lar historical perception of 
Escobar as a ruthless man 
whose criminal lifestyle 
bordered on terror. 

One reasonable com- 
plaint about this show 
would be the strange lack 
of actual Colombians in 
the cast or production 
team. The star is Brazilian 
and his co-stars are spread 
out across Latin America. 
The writing team is com- 
promised of a group of es- 
tablished American screen 
writers. It is a little odd 
that a show set entirely in 
Colombia and almost ex- 
clusively about Colombi- 
ans is decidedly lacking in 
people actually from the 
country. This is a small yet 
unfortunate oversight. 

Narcos is __ currently 
streaming on Netflix In- 
stant. Watch it and wonder 


how,you would aT 
_.the beauty..of Colombia is asa full-time’ 
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a ruthless Colombian drug lord. 


Satirical Angie Tribeca lures binge-watchers 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


Angie Tribeca is stu- 
pidity at its finest. It’s 
not intriguing. It’s not 
deep. It’s straight-up ri- 
diculous, which is why 
it’s fantastic. 

The new TBS comedy 
stars Rashida Jones as 
a _ married-to-her-work 
LAPD detective and 
Hayes MacArthur as 
Tribeca’s partner Jay Geils 
who has a thing for her. 

The 10-episode first 
season aired in a 25-hour 
binge-a-thon on Jan. 17 
and 18, featuring inter- 
views with the cast and 
creators Nancy and Steve 
Carell in lieu of commer- 
cials. 

Though —_unconven- 
tional, it was a strate- 
gic and frankly neces- 
sary way to get people 
hooked on the series. 
Unlike most cop shows, 
the show features almost 
no mystery or intrigue to 
keep viewers watching. 

The only real reason 
to stay tuned in to Tribe- 


ca is because you don’t 
want to stop laughing, 
and this show will have 
you laugh so hard you 
can’t breathe. 

Almost every element 
of the show is comical 
from the names (a medi- 
cal examiner named Dr. 
Scholls and a murder vic- 
tim named Fisher Price) to 
the locations (Hidden Val- 
ley Country Club, which 
was formerly a ranch) and 
even the people (a cop 
who throws up at every 
crime scene) and one of 
LAPD’s finest detectives 
who is actually a dog that 
can drive squad cars and 
type up police reports. 

Amidst all the absurd 
comedy, what really 
makes the show work 
is the deadpan acting. 
Tribeca and Co. inves- 
tigate crimes with the 
seriousness of Law & Or- 
der detectives while per- 
forming antics worthy 
of The Three Stooges like 
outlining a dead body 
with whip cream or chas- 
ing after a suspect while 
performing an elaborate 


and ultimately counter- 


- down-to-earth 


productive 
routine. 

After co-starring as 
Ann Perkins on the NBC 
sitcom Parks and Rec- 
reation for six seasons, 
Jones is no stranger to 
playing the straight man. 
Ann was one of the most 
people 
within the wonderfully 
wacky cast of characters, 
often acting as a foil to 
Leslie Knope (Amy Poe- 
hler). 

As Tribeca, Jones does 
get to have a little more 
fun. This time around, 
she is the Leslie Knope, 
awkward and weird yet 
lovable while being ob- 
ey dedicated to her 
work and_ scrapbooking. 
But her Ann stil ae 
through in her deadpan 
deliveries. Geils, while 


gymnastics 


or won't they” vibe that 
is meant to be super ob- 
vious but doesn’t over- 
power the show. 

While the _ interest 
in many series circles 
around the development 
of a budding relation- 
ship, causing audiences 
to skip over other plot 
points, this is not the 
case for this show. 

The episodes are al- 
ready short and_ the 
Scenes are just too funny. 
You won't really care 
that much about who the 
bad guy ends up being 
or about some longing 
glances between Tribeca 
and Geils, } 

This show just isn’t 
that captivating or poi- 
gnant. It is stupid to the 
core and better for it. 
The jokes and antics are 
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5) Open Mike Eagle 
— A Special Episode 

“Conscious” rap is 
hard to get right. It can 
come off as overbear- 
ing and doting at some 
points while still going 
Over people’s heads. Chi- 
cago rapper Open Mike 
Eagle has the formula 
down for making it easy 
to digest while still being 
hard-hitting. This six- 
track EP acts as an epi- 
logue to his 2014 album, 
Dark Comedy. It is catchy, 
self-loathing and heavily 
referential social com- 
mentary that will leave 
you thinking after the 
short run-time of the EP 
has come to a close. 

Best songs: “Dark 
Comedy Late Show,” 
“Ziggy Starfish” 


4)  Pinkshinyultra- 
blast — Everything Else 
Matters 

Russian shoegaze 
band, Pinkshinyultra- 
blast wear their influenc- 
es on their sleeves, invok- 
ing a more headbangy 
Astrobrite at points, 
while also having a pop- 
ish tinge on other songs. 
Pinkshinyultrablast as 
twee-ish vocals, layered 
over heavy guitar break- 
downs with rapid-fire 
drumming that all comes 
together so well. Every- 
thing Else Matters is a pos- 
itive, loud introduction to 
the band that leaves the 
listener waiting for what 
might be coming next 
from them. 

Best songs: “Glitter,” 


“Marigold” 

3) Death Grips — Jen- 
ny Death 

Jenny Death is the 
second half of Califor- 
nia punk/hip-hop band 
Death Grips’ double al- 
bum The Powers That Be 
that for a short period 
also served as the band’s 
final album before they 
announced another re- 
lease. 

The violent, thrashing 
and, at times, soft album 
that we received this 
year would have served 
as a great closing state- 
ment to the band. From 
open to close it is ener- 
getic, with shouted lyrics 
that require multiple lis- 
tens to embrace the full 
meaning behind. There’s 
rage within this album, 
there’s acceptance of ni- 
hilistic tendencies and 
perhaps what pushes 
this album into the truly 
great stratosphere, is the 
fact that it’s filled with 
the passion that many 
listeners so rapidly seek 
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A ranking of musical highlights of 2015 
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Kendrick Lamar takes the top spot on our Album of the Year list. 


least believes in what he 
says. Jenny Death contin- 
ues that trend. 

Best songs: “Turned 


in their mu- OE ae On 
sic. When GP” 

Stefan Bur- « 

nett, the What AA 2) Vince 
lead singer want? Youa Staples — 
of the band h 9 Summer- 
(commonly ouse or a Car: time ‘06 
known by Forty acresanda |. Vince 
the _unof- x | Staples 
ficial stage mule, a piano,a major __la- 
name MC : 9” bel debut 
Rind es)s guitar! introduces 
shouts out — “WESLEY’s him as 
his lyrics : a rapper 
there’s the THEORY” - with an 
thought under- 
that he KENDRICK LAMAR standing of 


means or at 
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Vince Staples’ Summertime 06 manages to be a effective introduction. 


who he is 
and what 
he does best. In an in- 
terview prior to the al- 
bum releases, he notes 
that fear is a prevailing 
theme of the album. Dif- 
_ ferent songs deal with 
different points of fear: 
the conflicts that arise 
can from it, appreciat- 
ing it and ultimately 
understanding it. The 
end result is Summertime 
‘06, an album that has a 
celebratory tone which 
is smashed down when 
reality sets in. The al- 
bum shifts and shakes at 
its core with the Future 
sample that dominates 
the bass-heavy “Seno- 
rita” or the track that 
follows it,.“Jump Off the 
Roof.” Both are lyrically 
heavy hitting tracks that 
show how versatile Sta- 
ples is on the mic. 
Best songs: “Senori- 


ta,” “Jump Off The Roof” — 


1) Kendrick Lamar — / 


To Pimp A Butterfly 
The strongest album 

of the year, hands down, 

was Kendrick Lamar’s 


latest which acts as a | 


musical Great African- 
American Novel. It’s tu- 


multuous, pulling from | 


different aspects and art 
forms within black histo- 


ry to make a sprawling, | 
breathing statement on | 


politics, success and the 
music industry. 

One line that stands 
out in the track titled 
“Wesley’s Theory” is 
“What you want? You 
a house or a car? Forty 
acres and a mule, a pia- 
no, a guitar?” Which be- 
gins a song dedicated to 
Lamar’s quasi-romantic 
relationship with hip- 
hop as an industry, as 
well as the success he 
finds in, as latter on in 
the track he speaks from 
the place of “Uncle Sam” 


and laments on the bad | 


spending habits of other 
rappers. Yet there may 
not have been a bigger 
surprise than the al- 
bum’s . closer, 
Man” which had an im- 
promptu interview with 
deceased rapper Tupac, 
with the audio clips 
pulled from a rare in- 
terview, mixed together 
with questions from La- 
mar. The closing stands 
as a very surprising mo- 
ment within a 2015 filled 
with twists and turns. 

Best songs: “Wes- 
ley’s Theory,” “Alright,” 
“Hood Politics,” “Mortal 
Man” 


BMA features Maryland artists in new exhibit. 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


In a celebration of lo- 
cal art and artists, the 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
will be displaying a new 
exhibit on Maryland art- 
ists from Feb. 7 to May 8 
of this year. The exhibit, 
curated by Senior Cura- 
tor of Prints, Drawings & 
Photographs Rena Hois- 
ington, will be displayed 


in the museum's Sadie A. 
May Gallery. It will fea- 
ture more than 20 newly 
acquired Maryland-relat- 
ed pieces of art, many of 
which are being placed on 
view for the first time. 
Moreover, there will 
an incredible ~ variety 
among the different piec- 
es shown including paint- 
ings, drawings, prints, 
photographs and books. 
Each piece was created by 
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John Waters is one of the artists whose work will be on display. 
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an artist who lived and 
worked in Maryland in 
the 20th and 21st centu- 
ries. 

Many artists including 
Keith M. Martin and John 
Waters were based in Bal- 
timore. Martin, a native of 
Lincoln, Neb., was most 
active as a painter during 
his time in Baltimore un- 
til his death in 1983 Cock- 
eysville, Md. 

Meanwhile, | Waters’ 
work is intrinsically tied 
to Baltimore, with many 
of his films, including the 
well-known Hairspray, set 
in the city. 

Another one of the Bal- 
timore-based artists fea- 
tured in the exhibit is Gary 
Kachadourian, who makes 
scale pencil and pen draw- 
ings of everyday objects 
and scenarios that are then 
used for Xeroxed and laser 
printed books and posters. 
His work was previously 
shown in the BMA in the 
form of a large-scale instal- 
lation in September 2011 
after he won a Baker Art- 
ists Award earlier that year. 


a7 


Others featured in 
the exhibit are Francesca 
Danieli, who taught at the 
Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art (MICA) and 
Eleanor Cahn, who was 
inspired by the city of Bal- 
timore in her art. 

The new exhibit is not 
the only gallery that in- 
cludes work from Mary- 
land-based artists. There 
are also pieces in exhibi- 


. tions like “Gifts of Art fora 


New Century” and “Imag- 
ining Home” as well as the 
Dorothy MclIlvain Scott 
American Wing of the mu- 
seum. 

In addition to opening 
this new exhibit in Feb- 
ruary, the BMA will also 
be hosting a number of 
events for African-Amer- 
ican History Month in- 
cluding a Wiki-edit-a-thon 
on Feb. 13 in the Joseph 
Education Center Studio. 
This free event will allow 
participants to edit Wiki- 
pedia articles in order to 
increase the visibility of 
African-American visual 
artists online. 


“Mortal | 


1950s, FROM B3 


| agrees to every sugges- 
| tion Carol presents and 


the two become insepa- 
rable. 

However, conflict 
arises when Carol’s hus- 
band, from whom she 


| seeks a divorce, becomes 
| wary of Carol’s morals 
| due to her past and pres- 


ent relationships with 
women. His antiquated 


notions about homo- 
sexuality are brought 
to court and threaten 


Carol’s custody of her 
beloved young daughter. 

Though it is fundamen- 
tally a love story, itis also a 


| study of age and wisdom. 


While the women share 
an obvious bond, Carol, 
who is presumed to be 
many years older, must 
ultimately teach Therese 
the importance of waiting 
and of not knowing all the 
answers to life’s questions 
right away. It is a piece of 
wisdom that comes with 
age and experience, things 
that Therese must gather if 
the two are to be together. 

While the narrative 


| form is intriguing and the 


cinematography is stun- 
ning, the characters are 
so flawed to the point that 
the film is, at times, off- 
putting and difficult to 


| engage with emotionally. 


Therese is especially per- 
plexing as she, at least in 
the beginning of the film, 
seems unable to under- 
stand human connection 
or how to engage with oth- 
ers. Carol repeatedly re- 
marks that Therese seems 
to have been “flung out of 
space.” 

Even when there ap- 
pears to be character de- 
velopment as the two 
become closer, Carol be- 
comes annoyed by how 
many times a day she must 
ask Therese about what is 
on her mind. While Mara 
is obviously a skilled actor 
and completely embod- 
ies this peculiar character, 
her talent is not enough 
to draw the film out of its 
cool, distant tone. 

Blanchett, who re- 
cently won an Academy 
Award for another title 
role in Blue Jasmine, car- 
ries the film as a wise old- 
er woman who presents 
a voice of reason. Her 
sense of poise and self- 
assurance brings validity 
to each moment she is on 
screen, even when other 
characters around her 
are absurd. Her emotions 
range from pure tender- 
ness around her daugh- 
ter to loving amusement 
around Therese to an ex- 
asperated anger around 
her aggressive husband. 

Supporting actors 


Kyle Chandler (Wolf of 
Wall Street), who plays the 
role of her husband and 
Sarah Paulson (American 


Brooklyn and Carol 
celebrate outsiders 


Horror Story) who plays 
Carol's former lover and 
current friend, also give 
strong, engaging perfor- 
mances in their smaller 
yet significant roles. 

Meanwhile, Brooklyn 
is a traditional story told 
in a traditional man- 
ner. Audiences watch a 
linear story of a young 
Irish immigrant travel 
to the United States in 
search of opportunity. 
She works in a depart- 
ment store and falls in 
love with a young Italian 
plumber, whose cultural 
differences bring more 
light-hearted moments 
to the film. Rather than 
the classic 1950s tale of 
American teen rebellion, 
the film sees the decade 
from the view of an out- 
sider longing to assimi- 
late into an evolving cul- 
ture. 

The narrative’s dark- 
est moments are the 
scenes of sudden loss 
and of harrowing home- 
sickness, a yearning for 
more familiar environ- 
ment with her mother 
and sister who she was 
forced to leave behind. 

During these sequenc- 
es in particular, Ronan 
gives a dynamic perfor- 
mance, her expressions 
shifting from subtle 
flickers of pain and long- 
ing to heart-wrenching 
outbursts. 

The film presents no 
flashbacks, distorted 
camera angles or items 
of controversy. Instead, 
there is a crispness to it 
— a fresh, yet traditional 
take on storytelling that 
simply allows audiences 
to engage with the char- 
acters and empathize 
with their relatable emo- 
tions of homesickness, 
young love, isolation and 
mourning the loss of a 
loved one. 

It is perhaps this deep, 
human quality, along 
with its strong perfor- 
mance by Ronan, which 
propelled it to such criti- 
cal acclaim and a spot 
amongst this year’s nom- 
inees for Best Picture. 

The colors of the film, 
which include bright cot- 
ton candy pink, warm 
greens and Ronan’s pierc- 
ing blue eyes, are more in 
line with the traditional 
image of the 1950s, partic- 
ularly in the moments on 
Coney Island. At the same 
time, the drabber colors of 
Eilis’ life in Ireland help 
to draw a stark contrast 
between her new life and 
the one she left behind. 

Ultimately, these two 
films give audiences a 
new perspective on a 
well documented de- 
cade. This view is that of 
outsiders who are deeply 
affected by a culture they 
did not help to shape. 


| PAULCUSH/CCBY30 
Cate Blanchett stars as the title role in the haunting drama Caro/. 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


That’s Snow Punny 


Since all the good snowstorm 
puns are“ taken... 
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By ADARSHA MALLA 
For The News-Letter 


The Modular Prosthet- 
ic Limb, developed by 
the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Applied Physics 
Lab (APL), has achieved 
new levels of operability 
thanks to a pioneering 
surgical procedure that 
allows the prosthetic to 
be directly and biome- 
chanically attached to 
the amputee’s bone. 

One of the most im- 
portant aspects of a 
prosthesis is the joint, or 
the part of the prosthesis 
that attaches to the body. 
If there are problems 
with fitting or weight, 
patients can experience 
pain, blisters and sweat- 
ing. Even well-designed 
sockets are known to 


cause discomfort and 
other health issues for 
patients. 


“Before, the only way 
I could put the prosthetic 
on was by this harness 
with suction and straps; 
But now, with osseointe- 
gration, the implant does 
away with all that. It’s 
all natural now. Nothing 
is holding me down. Be- 
fore, I had limited range; 
I couldn’t reach over my 
head and behind my 
back. Now boom, that 
limitation is gone,” John- 
ny Matheny, an amputee 


who lost his left arm, told 
the APL. 

Matheny is the first 
person to ever undergo 
the procedure known 
as osseointegration. The 
procedure consists of 
two main stages: fus- 
ing an implant with the 
patient’s bone and then 
connecting the implant 
with the external pros- 
thesis. The first step of 
the procedure is unique 
in that a custom com- 
pressive device is im- 
planted into the marrow 
of the bone of the resid- 
ual limb. This bone-an- 
choring device induces 
a biological response 
within the bone, causing 
it to create a strong, long- 
lasting connection with 
the implant. The implant 
is now part of the bone 
and there is no longer a 
need for heavy and re- 
strictive straps or sup- 
port devices to anchor 
the external prosthetic to 
the limb; It is anchored 
in almost like a joint. 

The APUs prosthetic 
team was conservative 
in their expectations re- 
garding the procedure, 
as Matheny was the first 
person to undergo the 
surgery, and the team 
was unsure of safety pa- 
rameters in this rather 
novel testing situation. 
However, Matheny had 


Researchers discover 
iew-anlidepressant 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


Neuroscientists at 
Johns Hopkins Medical 
School have found that 
compound CGP3466B 
successfully delivers an- 
tidepressant effects to 
mice within mere hours. 
This compound, which 
has previously been 
shown to block cocaine 
craving in mice, rapidly 
delivers antidepressant 
effects when compared 
to most drugs, which 
can take weeks or even 
months. 

Dr. Solomon Snyder, 
professor of neurosci- 
ence at the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of 
Medicine, is optimistic 
about the medication’s 
implications, as he has 
reported that CGP3466B 
targets a new network 
of proteins. According to 
Snyder, this could mean 
that the compound will 
be effective in patients 
who are unresponsive to 
other types of medica- 
tions. 

“(The compound] lays 
the foundation for the 
development of a new 
class of fast-acting anti- 
depressants that target 
the same network,” Solo- 
mon said. 

The compound's dis- 
covery derives from 
studies done to investi-. 
gate prospective uses of 
ketamine, a drug used at 
high doses to induce an- 
esthesia. Hoping to find 
a place for CGP3466B in 
pharmaceuticals, Snyder 
is optimistic about what 
the compound means for 
the future of antidepres- 
sants, despite knowing 
that ketamine is addictive 
and unsuitable for pro- 
longed use because it pro- 
duces schizophrenia-like 
symptoms. 


Ketamine __ interacts 


2 


+ 


with excitatory NMDA 
receptors on nerve cells 
in the brain to block their 
activity. Maged Harraz, 
a researcher at the 


School of Medicine, has | 


used biochemical tests 
on mouse cells to shed 
light upon the steps re- 
sponsible for ketamine’s 
NMDA-blocking antide- 
pressant abilities. The 
drug, in fact, stimulates 
the creation of GAPDH 
and Rheb proteins that 


help build certain con- | 


nections between nerve 
cells. 


CGP3466B works in a | 


similar way to ketamine, 
but it is involved in a role 
later on in the mecha- 
nism of steps and there- 
fore has less side effects. 
To determine the com- 
pound’s effects, experi- 
ments were done to see 
how quickly mice gave 
up on escaping a pool of 
water. The group of mice 
that was given CGP3466B 
was reported to have 
spent an extra 30 sec- 
onds working through 
the problem, which the 
researchers considered 
a sign of nondepressed 
behavior. Similarly, mice 
given CP3466B_ were 
twice as fast at entering 
an unsheltered area to 
retrieve food when com- 
pared to a control group. 

The Hopkins team is 
hopeful that the newly 
discovered compound 
can make a difference in 
the future of antidepres- 
sant drug-making, since 
it has been shown to be 
nontoxic and non-addic- 
tive early on. 

However, the  re- 
searchers warn that it 
will take a few more 
years before the com- 
pound is in phase Il 
clinical trials. These tri- 
als will be necessary in 
order to determine if the 
drug has use for humans. 
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APL tests a new Modular Prosthetic Limb Globular clusters may 
harbor interstellar life 


The APL's device can improve the daily lives of people with prosthetics. 


done his research and 
had prepared for the test- 
ing by doing exercises on 
his own with the weight- 
ed implant, and he had 
attempted to understand 
his new range of motion. 
This allowed the research 
team to get started with 
useful testing right from 
the get-go. 

“What ultimately hap- 
pened was that Johnny 
(Matheny) met all of my 
planned goals within 
two hours of arriving,” 
Courtney Moran, a clini- 

| cal prosthetist who works 
| closely with patients, told 
the APL. 

For the rest of the 
visit, the team contin- 
ued to rigorously test 
the operability of the 
prosthetic. Matheny was 

| able to demonstrate in- 
dividual finger control, 
simultaneous finger 
control, two degrees of 
| freedom at the wrist and 
multiple grasps, and he 
worked through simu- 
lated activities of daily 
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living. While Matheny’s 
achievements push the | 
field of prostheses for- 
ward, Michael McLough- 
lin, chief engineer in the 
APLs Research and Ex- 
ploratory Development 
Department, believes 
there is still more to be | 
done. 

“Matheny’s achieve- 
ments move the whole 
field forward and not 
just a small step,” 
McLoughlin told the | 
APL. “I mean, it is a re- 
ally big jump in it. The 
challenge for us next is 
to really figure out how 
to get this technology 
out of the laboratory and 
into the hands of people 
who need it. For all the ; 
incredible things that we | 
see Johnny doing with | 
the MPL, when we'’re fin- 
ished here in the lab he 
has to leave it here and 
go home. We really want 
to enable him to leave 
with that arm and to use 


it every day. And that’s | lar clusters for signs of’ 


100 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For The News-Letter 


The search for life out- 
side of planet Earth has 
captivated science fiction 
writers, astronomers and 
society at large. How- 
ever, the likelihood of 
finding such life is con- 
tinually restricted by the 
limitations of technology 
and the sheer size of the 
universe. 

Previously it was 
believed that the most 


| likely location for po- 


tential planets similar 
to our own was within 
other galaxies. However, 
reaching the outskirts of 
our own galaxy is a cur- 
rent challenge that sci- 
entists face, so searching 
past our galaxy’s bound- 


| aries into other galaxies 


seems to be a nearly im- 
possible feat. 

Recently, Rosanne 
DiStefano and Alak Ray, 
her colleague at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamen- 
tal Research in Mumbai, 
suggested that  scien- 
tists turn their search to 
within our galaxy. They 
argue that globular clus- 


| ters within the Milky 


Way may be a potential 


| source of extraterrestrial 
| life. 


A globular cluster is a 
small ball, usually about 
light-years across, 
containing up to one 
million individual stars. 


| These cluster formations 


date back almost to the 


birth of the Milky Way. 


The average formation’ 
of such galactic clusters 
is estimated to have oc- 
curred 10 billion years 
ago. This makes them 
some of the oldest ob- 
jects in our galaxy. 

The greatest advan- 
tage to searching globu- 


what Johnny wants too.” | life lies in their relative 


proximity. While the 
nearest star to our solar 
system is almost four 
light-years, or 24 trillion 
miles, away, the stars of 


. globular clusters in the 


Milky Way are almost 20 
times closer. 

“We call it the ‘globu- 
lar cluster opportunity,” 
DiStefano said in a press 
release. “Sending a broad- 
cast between the stars 
wouldn't take any longer 
than a letter from the U.S. 
to Europe in the 18th cen- 
tury.” 

One might wonder 
why scientists have hesi- 
tated to consider search- 
ing globular clusters be- 
fore. The most prominent 
reason is that, in the past, 
there has been an insis- 
tence that the clusters 
are unlikely to create a 
life-sustaining environ- 
ment. The majority of 
stars in a globular cluster 
tend to contain very few 
heavy elements, such as 
iron and silicon. These 
elements are usually the 
ones necessary for the 
formation of solid plan- 
ets. Thus far, only one 
planet has been officially 
identified within a globu- 
lar cluster. 

Beyond the elemen- 
tal make-up of the stars 
in globular clusters, the 
tightly packed environ- 
ment of the clusters has 
also been mentioned as 
a potential detriment to 
planet formation. The 
close proximity of the 
stars to one another in- 
creases the likelihood 
that a nearby star could 
disrupt the gravitational 
orbit of a forming planet, 
flinging the potential 
planet into space. 

However,  DiStefano 
and Ray have rebuttals 
for such arguments. For 
instance, in regards to the 
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Injectable foam potentially builds new bone 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Osteoporosis, a dis- 
ease that results from 
an imbalance between 
bone resorption and 
bone growth, affects mil- 
lions of Americans each 
year. Patients who suffer 
from this disease have 
weakened bones that 
fracture easily under im- 
pact, causing pain and 
problems in mobility. 
The patient usually does 
not realize that he or she 
has osteoporosis until he 
or she experiences the 
onset of constant back 
pain or a sudden frac- 
ture. To lower the risk 
of osteoporosis, doctors 
recommend exercise and 
a healthy diet, but there 
remains no _ treatment 
for osteoporosis-related 
injuries once the patient 
has the disease. 

To help patients re- 
cover from bone injuries, 
researchers led by Pierre 
Weiss from the Univer- 
sity of Nantes developed 
an injectable foam that 
both repairs bone dam- 
age and promotes bone 
growth. The treatment 
uses two syringes: one 
filled with monosodium 
‘phosphate and another 
filled with a silanized- 
hydroxypropyl methyl- 
cellulose based hydrogel. 
Monosodium phosphate 
is a commonly used 


oY 


chemical that acts as a 
thickening agent and, 
when exposed to the 
methylcellulose based 
hydrogel, it creates an 
injectable foam. 

This foam is then mixed 
with a calcium phosphate 
cement, which is a paste 
that can be used for bone 
substitutions. This creates 
a strong, porous mixture 


- that allows bone fractures 


to be stabilized while also 
promoting bone forma- 
tion. The porosity of the 
foam is especially impor- 
tant because, in studies of 
bone formation, other re- 
searchers found that sub- 
stantial formation only 


MERZPERSON/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
A newly discovered foam can propel bone growth, and may one day make casts unnecessary. 


occurs when the mate- 
rial contain pores that are 
larger than 500 microns. 
In particular, this effect 
is seen in the cancellous 
bone, which is a flexible 
tissue that is affected by 
osteoporosis. 

In osteoporosis, cells 
called osteoclasts break 
down bone at a quicker 
rate than osteoblasts, an- 
other type of cell, can 
rebuild the bone. As the 
disease progresses, bones 
get weaker, causing prob- 
lems such as a decrease 
in height, stooping and 
back pain. Because osteo- 
porosis is caused by an 
imbalance of bone resorp- 


tion and bone formation, a 
foam that promotes bone 
formation may serve as a 
viable treatment for osteo- 
porotic patients. 

To test the foam, sci- 
entists focused on _ its 
mechanical properties 
and its effectiveness in 
healing bone injuries. 
First, researchers found 
the mixture to have a 
high injectability and a 
high cohesion, allowing 
physicians to adminis- 
ter the compound easily 
through a syringe. For 
in vivo studies of its ef- — 
fectiveness, researchers — 
introduced defects into 
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Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


here is one big 

question. that 

binds all neu- 

roscientists to- 

gether in their 
study of brain science: 
How do physical events 
within the brain generate 
behavioral and physiolog- 
ical output, from the most 
involved cognitive tasks, 
such as composing a sym- 
phony, to merely blinking 
of an eye? 

Here is what we know 
about the brain in very 
general terms. Basi- 
cally there are neurons 
throughout the nervous 
system that are wired to 
talk to each other. These 
wiring patterns are es- 
tablished during early 
development, and, as 
an individual ages, life 
experiences can modify 
these preexisting “cir- 
cuits.” Such modifica- 
tions can abolish certain 
circuits, enhance preex- 
isting ones or even form 
entirely new ones. Activ- 
ity within these neural 
circuits leads to compu- 
tations that encode infor- 
mation from the external 
world. This information 
is then further used by 
neural circuits to gener- 
ate some form of output, 
be it'taking your hands 
off a burning stove or re- 
acting to a melody. What 
is the neural language 
that encodes these sen- 


sory experiences and 
generates appropriate 
output? 


According to what is 
currently known, neural 
language occurs on two 
different levels — micro- 
scopic and macroscopic. 

The microscopic level 
of neural language deals 
with a single neuron. 
Due to certain electro- 
chemical properties, this 
single neuron can “fire.” 
The formal definition of 
this neural firing is the 
production of “action po- 
tential.” 

The physical mean- 
ing of an action potential 
is a very fast, rapid and 
reversible change in the 
neuron’s electrochemi- 
cal properties. Therefore 
a neuron can use action 
potentials as codes by 
varying the patterns at 
which it fires. The neu- 
ron can fire more or less 
often. It can also fire the 
same number of action 
potentials in a period of 
time, but a neuron might 
additionally change the 
patterns in between 
these action potentials 
(for example it could 
emit five spikes in the 
first two seconds, pause 
for two seconds and fire 
another three spikes 
within one second). 

An easy-to-understand 


example of neural lan- ~ 


guage operating at the 
single neuron level is au- 
ditory processing. One 
property of sound is that it 
can be perceived as “loud” 
or “quiet.” Loudness is 
defined by a measure of 
“sound pressure level.” 
Neurons in the audi- 
tory system contain an 
intensity code of sound 
pressure level. When 
the sound pressure level 
increases, an auditory 
neuron fires more action 


' 
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potentials. At a lower 
sound pressure level, 
the auditory neuron fires 
fewer action potentials. 
In addition to single 
neurons firing action 
potentials, these neu- 
rons communicate to- 
gether at a macroscopic 
population level. Let’s 
go back to the auditory 
processing example. As 
the sound pressure level 
increases, individual au- 
ditory neurons fire more 
frequently, and more 
auditory neurons are 
recruited to start firing. 
Therefore many neurons 


can fire action potentials, | 
| stars have cooler tempera- 


and these large popu- 
lations of neurons can 
work together to encode 
information. 

The intensity code of 
auditory processing is a 
relatively simple exam- 
ple of neural language 
that occurs at the single- 
neuron level and at the 
network level. For more 
abstract computations, 
this neural language 
gets a lot more compli- 
cated. 

One such example is 
decision-making that 
is based on learned in- 
formation about 
world. It has been found 
that during specialized 


ing, in which the organ- 
ism seemingly abandons 
previous beliefs about 
the world to explore 
novel options, there is 
an intricate network “re- 
set” in the area of the 
brain known as the an- 
terior cingulate cortex. 
Unlike the simple in- 
tensity code~of auditory 
processing, in which 
more neurons start fir- 
ing when sound volume 
increases, this network 
reset in the anterior cin- 
gulate cortex does not 
involve any net changes 


in overall activity. In- | 


stead some neurons fire 
more, and some fire less. 


The true functional un- | 


derstanding of a reset is 
largely unknown. 

Where does the field 
currently stand in terms 
of understanding neural 
language? To summa- 
rize, we have figured out 
that the neural language 
seems to be constructed 
from patterns of neural 
firing, which can oc- 
cur at a single neuron 
level and at a network 
level. There have been 
more studies regard- 
ing neural language at 
the single neuron level, 
whereas the idea of “net- 
work” communication 
is new, due to the recent 
emergence of recording 
technologies that enable 
investigations of neural 
activity across several 
different neurons. To 
put it simply, we have a 
basic understanding of 
the neural language in 
very simple cases, such 
as coding sound volume 
level. 

Yet when it comes to 
more complicated com- 
putations, such as mood 
determination and de- 


_ cision-making, we still 


‘have absolutely no func- 
tional understanding 
of the precise ways in 
which these phenomena 
take place. Understand- 
ing the functional signif- 
icance of neural activity 
across a defined network 
is one central goal of 
contemporary neurosci- 
ence. Gaining this un- 
derstanding could po- 
tentially lead us toward 
developing the first “dic- 
tionary” of the brain’s 
neural language. 


the | 


Scientists create foam that supports bone growth 


modes of decision-mak- | 
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language of neurons 


GALAXIES, rrom B7 
lack of heavy metals, exo- 
planets have been found 
around stars one-tenth as 
metal-rich as our sun. Ad- 
ditionally, while Jupiter- 
sized planets have been 


| shown statistically to pre- 


fer heavy-metal stars, no 
such conclusion has been 
made in regards to small- 
er Earth-like planets. 
Crowding does not ap- 
pear to be a threat to the 
stellar environment within 
clusters because globular 
clusters are old, mean- 
ing that most of the larger 


| stars, which have shorter 


life spans, have likely died 
out. As a result most of 
the stars in cluster forma- 


| tions should be smaller 


red dwarf stars. Red dwarf 


tures and smaller orbital 
ranges compared to larger 
stars — the best conditions 
for life. In order to sustain 


| liquid water, a forming 


planet must orbit closer 


| to a red dwarf star than 


the Earth orbits around 
the sun. Smaller, tighter 


| orbits help protect a form- 


ing planet from nearby 
stars that could potentially 
interfere with its gravita- 
tional orbit. 
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Researchers think life could be found on the outskirts of the Milky Way rather than in far-off galaxies. 


While globular clus- 
ters lie much closer to the 
Earth than stars outside 
our galaxy, the nearest 
globular cluster is_ still 
several thousand light 
years away. This makes it 
difficult to detect planets, 
particularly within the 
crowded core of the clus- 
ter. Detecting planets on 
the outskirts, however, is 
a viable endeavor. Poten- 
tial methods for detect- 
ing such planets could 
include the use of gravi- 


tational lensing to mag- 
nify the light from a back- 
ground star to identify 
planets and SETI search 
methods that operate by 
looking for radio or laser 
broadcasts. 

There are almost 150 
different globular clus- 
ters, or 150 potential lo- 
cations for life-bearing 
planets, within the Milky 
Way. Although the en- 
vironment of such a 
planet would be incred- 
ibly different than that 


of Earth, the age of the 
clusters would mean that 
they could have had suf- 
ficient time to allow for 
the evolution of life and 
the development of intel- 
ligence. 

DiStefano has _ pre- 
sented her research on 
globular clusters at a 
press conference during a 
meeting of the American 
Astronomical Society in 
the hopes that searching 
such clusters will become 
a priority. 


FOAM, From B7 
the thigh bones of rab- 
| bits. The researchers 


then treated these de- 
fects with the foam and 
left them to heal. At the 
end of the first week 
of the experiment, the 
foam had settled into 


lized-the bone damage 
previously there. At the 
end of the sixth week 
of the study, scientists 
could see some bone for- 
mation on the scaffold- 


ing that was provided 
by the foam. 

This was not the first 
attempt to create a sub- 
stance that could help 
form bone, and _scien- 
tists previously faced 
numerous challenges. 


“While researchers real- 
the ~-defectsand~ stabi- 


ized-that- calcium phos- 
phate cement could ef- 
fectively substitute bone, 
they also knew it did 
not have large enough 
pores to fit blood ves- 
sels, which would need 


to extend into areas of 
injured bone to promote 
healing. Attempts to in- 
tegrate larger pores into 
calcium phosphate ce- 
ment were unsuccessful 
because it was hard to 
find non-toxic substanc- 
es that would produce 


ally if the cement con- 
tained too many pores, it 
could have broken down 
over time due to continu- 
ous contact with bodily 
fluids. 


- foam-supporte 
: stable. _ 
Jarger pores. Addition- —~ Althou 


These problems were 
overcome by the devel- 
opment of this foam 
solution, which had 
pores that are both large 
enough to fit blood ves- 
sels and to make the 

bone 


still quite far from the 
point of clinical trials, 
initial studies show that 
it could have promising 
applications in the medi- 
cal fields. 


Carbon dioxide threatens metabolism ol fish 


By JESS CARNEY 
Staff Writer 


Everyone knows that 
climate change caused 
by carbon emissions is 
harmful to the environ- 
ment. It causes rising 
sea levels, loss of biodi- 
versity, reduced agricul- 
tural yields, constrained 
water supply, unpredict- 
able weather patterns 
and more. New research 
from the University 
of New South Wales 
(UNSW) in Australia in- 
dicates that there might 
be yet another conse- 
quence to worry about: 
drunken fish. 

Researchers found 
that high levels of car- 
bon dioxide in the ocean 
can lead to hypercapnia 
in fish, which causes 
symptoms similar to in- 


toxication. Fish suffer- 
ing from this condition 
become so disoriented 
that they cannot find 
food or avoid predators. 
The study, conducted by 
Ben McNeil and Tristan 
Sasse, was published in 
the journal Nature earlier 
this month. 

“Our results were stag- 
gering and have massive 
implications for global 
fisheries and marine eco- 
systems across the plan- 
et,” McNeil, lead author of 
the study and part of the 
UNSW Climate Change 
Research Centre, said ina 
press release. 

According to the re- 
search, if the atmospheric 
carbon dioxide level con- 
tinues to rise at its cur- 
rent rate, marine creatures 
could experience hyper- 
capnia in over half of the 


; UXBONA/CC-BY-SA-3.0 
Increased oceanic carbon dioxide levels can be deadly for fish. 


‘ 


world’s oceans by the end 
of the century. In some ar- 
eas, such as the Southern, 
Pacific and North Atlan- 
tic Oceans, consequences 
could be seen even earlier 
— by mid-century. This is 
much earlier than previ- 
ously thought. 

Aside from the po- 
tentially catastrophic 
effects on marine biodi- 
versity, this could have se- 
rious impacts on fisheries, 
which sustain hundreds 
of millions of people, and 
already-endangered coral 
reefs. The effects will be- 
come severe when the at- 
mospheric carbon dioxide 
concentration reaches 650 
parts per million. Atmo- 
spheric carbon dioxide 
is currently just over 400 
parts per million. In 1966, 
just 50 years ago, it was 
320 parts per million. 

The seawater carbon 
dioxide concentration data 
came from various ocean 
studies over the past 30 
years and was analyzed 
by Sasse, who is part of 
the UNSW Department 
of Mathematics and Sta- 
tistics. He found that the 
natural oscillations in sea- 
water CO2 concentration 
will be amplified in specif- 
ic areas as the atmospheric 
carbon dioxide concentra- 
tion continues to rise. 

“We devised a nu- 
merical method to work 
out the natural monthly 
peaks and troughs in 


carbon dioxide concen-_ 


trations during the year 
across the surface of the 


r 
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world’s oceans, based on 
the observations,” Sasse 
said. “This allowed us to 
predict for the first time 
that these natural oscilla- 
tions will be amplified by 
up to tenfold in some re- 
gions of the ocean by the 
end of the century.” 

McNeil added that it is 
difficult to arrive at precise 
predictions regarding the 
occurrence of hypercapnia 
in the world’s oceans. 

“Predicting the onset 
of hypercapnia is diffi- 
cult due to a lack of global 
ocean measurements of 
carbon dioxide concentra- 
tions,” McNeil said. 

That is why he and 
his colleagues are chal- 
lenging other scientists 
to download the data set, 
come up with their own 
numerical methods for 


_ analyzing it and share 


the findings. In fact there 
is a competition under- 
way. Those who are best 
able to analyze this data 
set can win $3,500 in cash 
prizes as well as the op- 
portunity to be listed as 
a co-author on follow-up 
publications in Nature. 
This competition is. 
open to anyone, includ- 
ing students, until the 
end of April. Information 
about the competition 
and the original data s 
are available at thinkab 
org. McNeil founded 
site in 2013, along wi 
Ernest Lie and Barry. 


for crowdfund of in- 
novative  scie os 
deavors. Waeie 
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By SARI AMIEL 


Science & Technology Editor 


One in 68 children in 
the U.S. have been diag- 
nosed with a develop- 
mental condition that 
falls under the umbrella 
of autism spectrum dis- 
order (ASD). The num- 
ber of diagnosed cases 
of ASD is increasing 
over time, as is the medi- 
cal community’s under- 
standing of autism. As 
of now the exact mecha- 
nisms underlying the 


development of autism 
are not fully understood. 
study 


However a new 


SCOTT VAUGHAN|CC-BY-2.0 by 
Boys are much more likely to have autism than girls. 


has shed light on a re- 
gion of the brain whose 
folding activity is corre- 
lated with the display of 
autistic symptoms. 

Scientists working at 
three different research 
centers in France have 
discovered a marker of 
autism in Broca’s area, a 
portion of the brain that 
is involved in communi- 
cation. 

The human brain is 
made up of many folds of 
tissue, and magnetic res- 
onance imaging (MRI) 
results show that a cer- 
tain fold in Broca’s area 
is less deep in autistic pa- 
tients than 
in patients 
that do 
not have 
ASD. ‘The 
discrep- 
ancy in 
this fold 
can be de- 
tected and 
linked to 
the pres- 
ence of 
autism in 
patients 
beginning 
at the age 
of two 
years. 

Th e 
depth of 
this fold is 
measured 
the 
depth of 
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Study finds autism marker in the brain Hookah use rivals 
cigarette dangers 


a patient's sulcal pit. The 
researchers compared 
the sulcal pits in the 
brains of 102 boys. The 
boys, who ranged from 
two to 10 years of age, 
were either diagnosed 
with ASD,. diagnosed 
with a different devel- 
opmental disorder or 
developing as expected. 
The study found that the 
depth of a sulcal pit was 
greater in the subjects 
without ASD. 

Currently, autism is 
typically diagnosed only 
through observing a pa- 
tient’s behavior. According 
to the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH), 
autism involves deficien- 
cies in social interaction 
and communication. 

Autism is four to five 
times more common in 
male children than in 
females. The likelihood 
of being diagnosed with 
autism is also correlated 
with the age of a child’s 
parents. 

Some earlier stud- 
ies linked the onset of 
ASD to abnormally large 
heads in infants or an 
unusually quick growth 
in the size of an infant's 
head, according to the 
NIMH. Although there 
is no recognized cure for 
autism and people gener- 
ally retain symptoms of 
ASD for life, it is possible 
for a patient to grow out 


of autism over time. 

For instance, 
study published 
Journal of Child Psychology 
and Psychiatry followed 


children with high-func- | 


tioning autism and mea- 


sured their performance | 


in the areas of communi- 
cation, facial recognition, 
socialization and other 
areas. The 
found that a number of 
the patients ceased to 
show symptoms of autism 


over time. According to 


another estimate, as many 
as 20 percent of individu- 


a 2013 |} 
in the 


researchers | | 


als who receive an autism | 


diagnosis can grow out of 
autism over time. 

While carrying out 
this particular study, the 
researchers also realized 
that some folds within the 
brain grow deeper as an 


individual ages. This sug- | 
gests a departure from | 


the view, which is cur- 
rently widely held in the 
field, that cortical folding 
is not expected to change 
after birth. 

Both this discovery 
and the linkage of au- 


tism to cortical folding | 
| Hookah has more smoke, tar and carbon monoxide than cigarettes. 


pave the way for future 
research in 
Additionally the discov- 
ery of a neural marker 


this area. | 


for autism is significant | 
in that it can allow for | 
medical professionals to 


better diagnose autism 
at younger ages. 


Giant icebergs may play a key role in carbon cycle 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Senior Staff Writer 


A recent study done 
by the University of Shef- 
field’s.... Department. of 
Geography discovered 
that water from melted 
giant icebergs supports 
extremely high levels of 
phytoplankton growth. 
This melted water con- 
tains iron and other nutri- 
ents and contributes to an 
activity known as carbon 
sequestration. 

Under the direction 
of Professor Grant Bigg, 
a team of scientists ana- 
lyzed 175 satellite images 
taken from 2003 to 2013. 
These images showed the 
ocean’s color, an indica- 
tor of phytoplankton pro- 
ductivity at the ocean’s 
surface. The photos were 
taken from a range of 
icebergs in the Southern 
Ocean, which were all 
more than 18 kilometers 
in length. 

The study, published 
in the journal Nature Geo- 
science, analyzed these 
photos and determined 


that. there was enhanced 
phytoplankton produc- 
tivity near giant icebergs. 
This productivity has a 
direct impact on carbon 
storage... Furthermore, 
after studying the chlo- 
rophyll signal of a range 
of giant icebergs calved 
from around Antarctica, 
the researchers deter- 
mined that this produc- 
tivity extends hundreds 
of kilometers from giant 
icebergs and persists for 
at least one month after 
an iceberg passes out of 
a given area. 

“This new analysis re- 
veals that giant icebergs 
may play a major role in 
the Southern Ocean car- 
bon cycle,” Bigg said in a 
press release. 

Bigg added that several 
dozen giant icebergs are 
present in the Southern 
Ocean at any one time, 
and many can survive for 
several years. 

“We detected substan- 
tially enhanced chloro- 
phyll levels, typically 
over a radius of at least 
four to 10 times the ice- 


berg’s length,” Bigg said. 
“The evidence suggests 
that assuming carbon 
export increases by a fac- 
tor of five to 10 over the 
area of influence and -up 
to a fifth of the Southern 
Ocean’s downward car- 
bon flux originates with 
giant iceberg fertiliza- 
tion.” 

Bigg added that the 
melting of these giant 
icebergs therefore may 
have bigger consequenc- 
es than predicted. The 
negative feedback on the 
carbon cycle due to gi- 
ant icebergs calving may 
alter the carbon in our at- 
mosphere as well. 

Bigg’s team also not- 
ed that the fertilization 
peaks of the giant ice- 
bergs are ahead of the 
iceberg itself. The lower 
production near the ice- 
berg is probably due to 
the plume associated 
with the basal melting of 
the iceberg. The meltwa- 
ter plume takes time to 
rise to the surface ahead 
of the iceberg. Driven by 
the surface ocean cur- 
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The meltwater sien glaciers has a large amount of nutrients that can support ie vail 
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rent, the fertilization lev- 
els then increase near the 
surface, transporting dis- 


solved material. Further- | 


more, the team proved 
that there is no difference- 
between the magnitude 
of fertilization effects 
in the summer and the 


spring. 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Science & Technology Editor 


There is not much de- 
bate anymore about the 
effects of cigarette smoke 
on health — the Centers 


| for Disease Control and 
| Prevention (CDC) states 


that cigarette smoking is 
the leading preventable 


| cause of death in the U.S. 


and causes at least 480,000 
deaths per year. 

The past few decades 
have seen a steady de- 
crease in smoking rates 
of adults, down from 
roughly 35 percent in the 


1980s to around 19 per- 


cent in 2010. However, 
people are not giving up 


| tobacco entirely. 


In addition, the South- | 


ern Ocean is responsible | 
for about 10 percent of | 


the ocean’s total carbon 


sequestration. The ocean | 


plays such a significant 
role due to biologically 
— and chemically-driv- 
en processes, including 
phytoplankton growth. 
In the Southern Ocean in 
particular, melting water 
from icebergs is respon- 
sible for nearly 20 percent 
of carbon sequestration. 

The Southern Ocean 
contributes less to the 
ocean’s total carbon se- 
questration than the 
South Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, which are even 
smaller in area. This is 
because the low con- 
centration of dissolved 
iron is an important 
nutrient for the produc- 
tion of phytoplankton. 
The Southern Ocean 
is a high-nutrient and 
low-chlorophyll region, 
and it is known to have 
a high concentration of 
bioavailable iron. 

When these iron par- 
ticles are dissolved, the 
enriched concentrations 
of dissolved iron in the 
meltwater plume at lev- 
els up to a thousand 
times the levels of dis- 
solved iron that results 
when the ocean water in- 
teracts with atmospheric 
dust. 

Though the trend of 
the giant iceberg calv- 
ing is difficult to record 
over time, satellite grav- 
ity measurements sug- 
gested that there has 
been a five percent in- 
crease in ice discharge 
from Antarctica over the 
past two decades. Thus, 


_ as shown by Bigg’s team, 


carbon sequestration in 
the Southern Ocean may 
further act as a second- 


ary negative feedback on - 


climate change. 


As cigarette smoking 
rates fall, more people, 
especially teenagers and 
young adults in high 
school and college, are 
starting to smoke to- 
bacco from hookahs. 
While there have been 


| claims that smoking to- 


bacco from a hookah is 
healthier than smoking 
cigarettes, a new meta- 
analysis shows that hoo- 
kah smokers are still in- 
haling large amounts of 
toxicants. 

A hookah is a water 
pipe used to vaporize 
and smoke shisha, fla- 
vored tobacco. It is differ- 
ent from other forms of 
smoking because heated 
coals are used to evapo- 
rate the tobacco rather 
than burn it. The tobac- 
co smoke is then drawn 
through .water before it 
reaches the inhaler. 

The method originat- 
ed from the Middle East, 
but has since gained 
popularity in other parts 
of the world. In fact, the 
CDC has recently re- 
ported that, for the first 
time in history, U.S. high 
school students’ past 
30-day usage of hookah 


‘tobacco was higher than 


their past 30-day usage 
of cigarettes. The report 
also stated that about 
one-third of U.S. college 
students have smoked 
tobacco from a hookah at 
least once. 

New research, pub- 
lished in the journal 
Public Health Reports, 
indicates that smoking 
hookah exposes indi- 
viduals to large loads 
of toxicants. Research- 
ers from the University 
of Pittsburgh Schools of 
the Health Sciences re- 


viewed more than 520 
scientific articles and 


ultimately performed a 
meta-analysis (a math- 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


analysis of previously 
published data) of 17 
studies that included 
enough data to reliably 
estimate the amount of 
toxicants inhaled when 
smoking hookah or ciga- 
rettes. 

The findings indicate 
that an individual partici- 
pating in one hookah ses- 
sion can inhale 125 times 
the smoke, 25 times the 
tar, 2.5 times the nicotine 
and 10 times the carbon 
monoxide as an individu- 
al smoking a single ciga- 
rette. 

However, the 


re= 


searchers point out that — 


the comparison between 
the amount of toxicants 
someone would inhale 
from smoking a. single 
cigarette to a hookah 
smoking session can be 
a little more complicated 
than what the numbers 
show, since people do 
not smoke cigarettes and 
hookahs in the same way. 
For instance, there are 
differences in smoking 
patterns — a frequent 
cigarette smoker may be 
able to smoke 20 or more 
cigarettes a day while a 
frequent hookah smoker 
may only be able to par- 
ticipate in a few hookah 
sessions a day. 

Based on these dif- 
ferences, the researchers 
stress that the estimates 
in their findings cannot 
tell us whether smoking 
tobacco with a hookah is 
‘worse’ than smoking a 
cigarette. More data on 
usage patterns and fre- 
quencies of hookah smok- 
ing is needed in order 
to make comparisons of 
overall toxicant loads be- 
tween the two activities. 

The results do indicate 
that hookah smoking can 
pose real health hazards 
and concerns. 

Currently, the  re- 
searchers are ‘hopeful 
that their findings will 
highlight the need for 
hookah smoking to be 
monitored more closely 
than it currently is. For 
instance, according to 
lead author Brian A. Pri- 
mack, hookah smoking 
was not included in the 
2015 Youth Risk Behav- 
ior Surveillance Survey 
System questionnaire, 
but cigarette smoking, e- 


cigarette usage, chewing — 


tobacco usage and many 
other forms of substance 
abuse were include ee 

- The researchers also — 
hope that this meta-anal- 
ysis will be able to pro- 
vide helpful estimates for 
official reports and edu- 


ematical eee and cational resources. _ 
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AFC Championship 
features ()b legends 


Devin Tucker 
Dev’s Corner 


his time of year 
holds a special 


place in my 
heart. As the 
NFL season 


winds down, we are sadly 
left with only four teams 
in the semifinals. 

This year, the circum- 
stance has arisen where 
the No. 1 and No. 2 team 
in each division are play- 
ing each other to get into 
the Super Bowl. The No. 1 
Denver Broncos and Pey- 
ton Manning will battle 
the No. 2 New England 
Patriots and Tom Brady 
in the American Football 
Conference (AFC) title 
game, while the near-per- 
fect No. 1 Panthers will 
face off against a formi- 
dable defense in the No. 2 
Arizona Cardinals. While 
the latter game is defi- 
nitely exciting in its own 
right, I’m more concerned 
with the former. 

The convergence of two 
legendary quarterbacks 
gives me goose bumps. 
Peyton Manning and Tom 
Brady have squared off 
countless times in their ca- 
reer. However this match- 
up remains unique. Peyton 
has not been his usual self 
recently. 

Whether a result of age, 
injury or both, Peyton has 
slipped. The Broncos have 
taken a different route than 
that of the typical team led 
by Peyton Manning. 

While offense is always 
important, the Broncos 
have relied heavily on their 
defense to win them games. 

The Patriots seem like 
an unstoppable force at this 
point, but the Broncos were 
one of few teams to defeat 
them this year and are up 
for the challenge again. 

Peyton Manning and 
Tom Brady have played each 
other 16 times prior to this 
matchup, and Tom seems 
to dominate the matchup 
with a 10-6 record. However 
their record is even in the 
playoffs at 2-2, and Peyton 
actually holds the upper 


hand at 2-1 in AFC cham- 
pionship games. I predict 
that in this matchup, Peyton 
will play a decent game, but 
it will be their defense that 
leads them to victory over 
Tom Brady. 

The Denver defense is 
like something I haven't 
seen since the 2001 Ravens 
defense led by Ray Lewis 
and Ed Reed. In an inter- 
view before the game, Von 
Miller, one of the defensive 
linemen for the Broncos, 
said that if they sack Tom 
Brady twice, then they will 
win the game. 

I wholeheartedly agree, 
because although Tom 
Brady seems indestructi- 
ble, I believe he gets rattled 
when he gets hit. 


I began writing this | 


article before the game 
occurred, and it seems as 
though my predictions 


were correct. Tom Brady | 


was hit 20 times during the 
game. 20. Times. That is 
almost unheard of. That’s 
the most a quarterback has 
been hit all season. 

He gets rattled when he 


SPORTS 


Women’s B-ball 


January 20, 2016 


@ Dickinson 


L, 48-42 


M. Swimming 


January 6, 2016 


@TCNJ 


W, 124.5-163.5 


Men’s B-ball 


January 20, 2016 
@ Dickinson 
L, 71-62 
W. Swimming 


January 6, 2016 


@ West Chester 


W, 151-109 


@ BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Men’s Track 
January 22, 2016 
@ NYC Gotham Cup 


Ocean Breeze Complex 


Wrestling 
January 13, 2016 
vs. McDaniel 


L, 24-15 


Women’s Track 


January 22, 2016 


@ NYC Gotham Cup 


Ocean Breeze Complex 


Wrestling 


January 15, 2016 


@ York 


L, 37-3 


M. Basketball stays strong in conlerence play 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The News-Letter 


With fewer than 10 
games remaining in the 
regular season, the Hop- 


| kins men’s basketball team 


holds the fourth position 


| in Centennial Conference, 
behind the Franklin & Mar- 


gets lightly bumped. It was | 
apparent from the begin- | 
ning of the game that the 


Denver defense had gotten 


to his head. Peyton played | 
| playoff spot now, it doesn’t 


alright, but he missed a 
couple of throws that could 
have been touchdowns. 
This goes back to the Su- 
per Bowl of the 2013 NFL 
season, where Peyton Man- 
ning was on the other side 
of the coin. The game fea- 
tured the best offense in the 
league in the Denver Bron- 
cos against the best defense 
in the league in the Seattle 
Seahawks. Although the 
saying goes that a good 


good defense, the opposite 
was true that day. 

The Seahawks domi- 
nated the game, and Pey- 
ton couldn‘t catch any sort 
of break. This’ Super Bowl 
once again comes down 
to the best offense in the 
league in the Carolina Pan- 
thers against the best de- 
fense in the league in the 
Denver Broncos. 

I believe the same re- 
sult will occur come Su- 
per Bowl Sunday and 
that, against overwhelm- 
ing odds, the Denver 
Broncos will prevail, get 
Peyton a Super Bowl ring 
and then he can finally re- 
tire in peace. 


| defeated 


shall College Diplomats, 
the Swarthmore College 
Garnet, and the Gettysburg 
College Bullets respectively. 

“While it’s nice to be ina 


mean much if we dont 
finish the season strong. 
In our league, a lot of the 
teams are even talent-wise, 
so it’s up to us to take it 
game-by-game and secure 
a playoff spot,” senior Gene 
Williams said. 

The lineup has seen 
some changes over the 
month of January, after 
the team lost senior Aus- 


| tin Vasiliadis to an ACL 
offense will always beat a | 


tear. Sophomore Kyle 
Doran is also still recover- 
ing from an ankle injury 
that he sustained during 
Conference play. 

Over the winter break 
and Intersession, the Blue 
Jays played 10 games, in- 
cluding two tournaments 
and key Conference match- 
ups, with a 6-4 record. 

After falling to the un- 
Susquehanna 
University Crusaders in 
the Crowne Plaza Holi- 
day Tournament at Al- 
bright College, Hopkins 
defeated Alfred 77-69 in 
the consolation match on 
Dec. 30. Senior Sam Gor- 
don was named to the All- 


| Tournament Team. 


Three days later, the 
Jays returned to Goldfarb 
Gymnasium for the 25th 
Annual Blue Jay Invita- 
tional on Jan. 2. Hopkins 
defeated the Framingham 
State University Rams to 
advance to the tourna- 
ment final against Hamp- 
den-Sydney College Ti- 


Jays slipped to 4-6 on the 
season as they headed 
into Conference play. 

On Jan. 16, the men’s 
team participated in Mili- 
tary Appreciation Day 
at Goldfarb Gym, which 
honored veterans from 
various branches of the 
U.S. Armed Forces. Do- 
nations supported The 
Wounded Warriors Proj- 
ect. 

“We tend to forget what 
sacrifice people in our 
country give to keep the 
population safe from at- 
tack,” senior Nico Kotou- 
las said. “Supporting the 
Wounded Warrior pro- 
gram is a cause that Hop- 
kins basketball is proud to 
support and will continue 
to support in the future. 
Honoring those that have 
served this country is the 
least we can do.” 

With that win over the 
Ursinus College Bears, the 
Blue Jays achieved four 
wins over their last five 


games. 
After three straight 
wins over Conference 


foes the Haverford Col- 
lege Fords, the Muhlen- 
berg College Mules and 
the Swarthmore Garnet, 
the only misstep had 
come two days before the 
Ursinus game in a tight 
loss to the Conference 
leader, Franklin & Mar- 
shall. In front of a crowd 
of over 1,000 in Lancaster, 
Pa., the Jays lost 63-60. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
Hopkins lost their away 
contest to the fifth ranked 
Dickinson College Red 
Devils. Although they 
started strong and initial- 
ly commanded a 12-3 lead, 
the Jays found themselves 
trailing after Dickinson 
scored 12 unanswered. 
The Red Devils led by 10 
at half after igniting on a 
13-2 run right before the 
break. 


Dickinson extended 


The emergence of senior Sam Gordon has been key for the Jays. 


combined for 43 points 
that kept the Red Devils 
in front. 


Despite pulling within | 


three with just over three 
minutes remaining, the 
Jays were unable to stop 
Dickinson and Angradi, 
who scored his 1,000 career 
point. 

With an 8-3 run at the 
end of the second half, the 
Red Devils secured the 
71-62 upset. 

In the loss, Gordon re- 
corded his second double 
of the season, adding a 
career high 14 rebounds to 
his 15 points. Gordon was 
just one of three Hopkins 
players to contribute dou- 
ble digits. Senior Matt Bil- 
lups added 13 while junior 
Ryan Curran chipped in 10. 

“We've shown signs 
of being a great team 
throughout the year but 


M. Lacrosse strives 
to build chemistry 


~~ Saturday’s 


have yet to put it together 


consistently. We plan to , 
change that come Febru- . 


” Willi 
ome con- 
test against Haverford 
was postponed due to 
Winter Storm Jonas. That 
game will be rescheduled 
in the coming weeks, 
where the Jays will have 
the opportunity to im- , 
prove their Conference } 
standing. 

The Jays will hit the 
hardwood again this Sat- 
urday, Jan. 30 at Swarth- 
more College in Pennsyl- 
vania. Tipoff is scheduled 
for 3 pm. The Jays will = 
have the opportunity to se- 
cure their second win over 
Swarthmore this season 
while knocking off one of . 
the Conference's leaders. 


(Overall: 8-8; Confer- . 


ence: 5-4) 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM_ , 


ex 


wat 


gers. ‘ its lead to 14 on two occa- 
The host team lost sions early in the second M. LAX, From B12 twice a day with prac-— 
an overtime thriller, 75- half. Hopkins was able to | grow even ___ stronger __ tices. 
70. Williams and Doran chip away, but Dickinson | through this adversity. The Jays have an up- 
JEFFREY BEALL/CCBY-SA30 | earned All-Tournament seniors Ted Hinnenkamp With only a few weeks hill battle but they appear | 


left until their season 
opener against the Naval 
Academy Midshipmen, 
the Blue Jays have a lot 
they need to accomplish; 


Peyton Manning has a chance to cement his legacy in two Sundays. | Team honors, but the Blue and Brandon Angradi to be up to the task. The , 
Jays’ hard work will be 
tested in the upcoming , 


weeks as they are set for , 


eee cd two scrimmages before , 

Wrestlers encouraged by first win of YouNe SEASON ss! gee" sponte, day Conch Pe 

| to be getting it done as etramala has a plan and . 

4. they hit Homewood field _ we will see if it will work. ; 

WRESTLING, From B12 briefly dropping down to that I use in the practice ter shape then out op- at 
they ultimately needed the 165 level earlier inthe room, but don’t really get ponents, and we pride 
to prevail. ear. | achance to use on the mat ourselves on that. At this 
Gettysburg would “Yve had to make a_ too much.” point in the season, big 


rally to earn victories in 

the final two contested 

weight classes, but it 

would not be enough, as 

the Jays were able to hold 

on and claim their first 
_ win of the season by a 20- 
19 margin. 


In terms of his per- 


sonal performance, For- 
man told The News-Letter 
that he was happy to be 
wrestling at his preferred 
weight class of 174, after 


’ 


few adjustments in my 
style being back at the 174 
weight class after wres- 
tling 165 earlier in the 
year,” Forman said. “It 
has felt good to return to 
the weight class that I’ve 
been at for the past two 
years. My takedowns 
were timely, especially 
the one in the last 10 sec- 
onds to secure the major 
decision, I was also able 
to hit a couple of moves 


The come-from-behind 


victory certainly means 
a lot to this team, and 
will serve as a confidence 
builder as the squad pro- 
‘gresses into the remain- 
der of their season. 

“Moving forward, our 
team is focusing on main- 
taining our high-level 
conditioning and pace,” 
Forman said. 

“Most of our matches 
we feel we are in bet- 


changes to technique are 
pretty rare, so maintain- 
ing conditioning and 
making small changes 
here and there are the 
main focus.” 

The Jays will look to 
even their record at 2-2 


on the season when they — 
once again travel to Get- 


tysburg to take on New 
York University Violets 
and the Stevens Institute 
of Technology Ducks. 


t 


[ 


The No. 5 preseason Jays will have a chip 


on their shoulder this year. 
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SPORTS 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


GENE WILLIAMS — MEN’S BASKETBALL 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The News-Letter 


On their 10 games over 
Intersession, the Johns 
Hopkins men’s basketball 
team was 6-4 to hold them 
at 8-8 overall and 5-4 in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence, 

Throughout that 
stretch, the Blue Jays saw 
huge contributions from 
senior guard Gene Wil- 
liams, who has started ev- 
ery game this season and 
currently averages over 13 
points a game. 

The sharpshooter has 
become feared in the 
Centennial for his quick 
release and ability to get 
off shots without much 


ruary’s upcoming confer- 
ence matchups. 


The News-Letter: What 
has been your focus for 
improvement throughout 
the year, namely over in- 
tersession? : 


Gene Williams: 
Throughout the year, I’ve 
tried to improve upon my 
leadership. After we lost 
Austin to an ACL tear in 
January, I knew I needed 
to step up and lead our 
team even more over In- 
tersession and into the lat- 
ter part of our season. It’s 
been a tough challenge, 
especially after losing 
great leadership from Jim- 
my and George, but I’m 


space. excited to 
Oren finish the 
Saturday, season 
Jan. 9 strong. 
Williams 
drained N=L: 
eight We hast 
three- are your 
pointers £O;a 14s 
(in route h esa d: = 
to a career ing into 
high of February 
28 points) as the 
that not second 
only pro- round 
pelled the of Con- 
Jays past HOPKINSSPORTS.COM ference 
confer- Williams has been very dangerous ths match- 
ence foe year from beyond the three-point arc. ups com- 
Muhlen- mences? 


berg College, but also tied 
the school record for three- 
pointers in a single game. 

Williams is not just a 
one-dimensional shooter, 
though, and his better 
numbers this year have 
been buoyed by increased 

38 ressiveness attacking 
the basket and filling some 
of the playmaking role de- 
parted senior Jimmy Ham- 
mer was so adept at. 

The News-Letter — sat 
down with the 64” senior 
guard to look back on the 
team’s Intersession games 


wad look forward to Feb- 


blatt firing 


lan Gustafson 
Sportpinion 


or years, LeB- 
ron James has 
largely been put 
on a pedestal by 
the media as an 
athlete who is team-first 
and humble in the face of 
his enormous success. I 
would argue that his ten- 


W. Basketball looks 
to right the ship 


W. B-BALL, From B12 
hard to make up for their 


GW: My two main goals 
are to secure a playoff spot 
and to be playing our best 
basketball at the end of 
the regular season. We've 
shown signs of being a 
great team throughout the 
year but have yet to put it 
together consistently. We 
plan to change that come 
February. 


N-L: How do you feel 
about the team’s position 
at fourth in the Centen- 
nial Conference? 


emblematic 


ure so far in the NBA indi- 
cates exactly the opposite. 

Just this week, Da- 
vid Blatt was fired as the 
coach of the Cavaliers 
almost 50 games into the 
season, when they are 
first in the Eastern Con- 
ference! The second-year 
coach was handpicked by 
the team’s owner to join a 
revamped roster featur- 
ing James, Kyrie Irving 


Some brief time off 
seemed to help the Blue 


lack of experience. Jays collect themselves 
The after a tough start to 
first half their sea- 
of their son but 
season it is hard 
was defi- to tell if 
nitely a they will 
hard ad- be able to 
justment come back 
phase as from such 
the newer a rocky 
mem - begin- 
bers had ning. 
to learn Hop- 
to mesh kins has 
with  re- an overall 
turning HOPKINSSPORTS.COM record of 
players. Senior guard Liz Tommasi has 6-9 and 
Ho w- _ battled injuries valiantly this year. a confer- 
ever, since ence re- 
returning cord of 
from break, the Blue Jays 4-5. The Jays need to capi- 
were on a three-game _ talize onevery game mov- 


winning streak until they 
lost to Dickinson College 
this past Oe igs | 


» 


ing forward if they want 
to keep their Conference 
playoff hopes alive. 


) 


Gy Wie about 
While keeping 
it’s nice everyone 
to be in VITAL Eguinsed 
a_ playoff STATISTICS and mak- 
spot now, ing sure 
it doesn’t were 
mean nite ready for 
much if. {| Name: Gene Williams ae and 
we don’t |] Year: Senior every 
finish the || Sport: Basketball game. 
season ]j Major: Economics 
strong. |] Hometown: Broomall, Pa. N-LA in 
I ue || High School: St. Joseph's |} opkins 
eague, a istory, 
lot of the |/Prep you hold 
teams are the eighth 
even  tal- spot for 
ent wise the most 


so it’s up to us to take it 
game-by-game and _ se- 
cure a playoff spot. Once 
we get in the playoffs, 
anything can happen. 


N-L; Over your four 
years with the Blue Jays’ 
men’s basketball program, 
your role has changed 
and evolved. How would 
you describe your role 
this year? 


GW: I would describe 
my role this year as an 
experienced upperclass- 
men. Throughout my four 
years, I've played with a 
lot of great leaders and 
have been on some of the 
best teams in Hopkins 
history. It’s been a goal of 
mine this year to continue 
that great leadership we've 
experienced and carry on 
the winning tradition. 


N-L: As a captain and 
one of the team’s six se- 
niors, how are you work- 
ing to motivate your 
teammates during the 
next ten plus games? 


GW: At this point in the 
season, everyone is pretty 
self-motivated. It’s not like 
last year where we knew 
we were going to be in 
the playoffs at the end of 
January. For me, it’s more 


three-pointers made. Be- 
yond the record book, 
what type of impact do 
you hope to leave at Hop- 
kins and on the basketball 
court? 


GW: It’s an honor to 
hold that record, but more 
importantly I want to leave 
the program knowing that 
the underclassmen learned 
from: me what I learned 
from the guys who played 
before me. This means tak- 
ing pride in the program 
and understanding what it 
takes to win a champion- 
ship. If the younger guys 
learn that from me then 
that’s the best thing I will 
have done as a senior. 


In addition to hold- 
ing that place in the 
Hopkins career record 
books and a host of oth- 
er Conference honors 
from his previous three 
years, Williams leads 
this year’s team in scor- 
ing, field goals made and 
three-pointers made. 

Heading into Satur- 
day’s contest at Swarth- 
more College, Williams 
and the Jays will look to 


move up in Conference ~ 


standings and gain mo- 
mentum for their final 
stretch. 


of Lebron’s selfishness 


and Kevin Love. 

Blatt’s dismissal this 
deep into a successful sea- 
son makes no sense un- 
less you consider the LeB- 
ron factor. The four-time 
MVP has a long history of 
ignoring his coach's play 
calls, talking over them 
during timeouts and even 
physically belittling them. 

Never short on self- 
promotion, James 
brushed off assertions 
that he was involved with 
Blatt’s dismissal in order 
to elevate his favorite as- 
sistant, Tyronn Lue, to the 
top spot. 

“What do you guys 
want me to do, turn my 
brain off because I have 
a huge basketball I.Q.?” 
James asked. “If that’s 
what they want me to do, 
I'm not going to do it be- 
cause I’ve got so much to 
give to the game.” 

He said this in re- 
sponse to Miami Heat 
minority owner Ranaan 
Katz’s claim this week 
that Blatt’s firing was 
part of a pattern and that 
James had pushed for 
Erik Spoelstra to be fired 
during his tenure with 
the Heat. 

Some dismissed the 
criticism from Katz as 
mere spite for James‘s 
leaving Miami two sum- 
mers ago, just as he left his 
hometown of Cleveland 
for Miami with the shame- 
lessly self-promoting “The 
Decision” ESPN special. 

Does the greatest bas- 
ketball player of the 21st 
century so far deserve to 
pat himself on the back 
every once in awhile? Cer- 
tainly. James has earned 


, 


the right to be cocky, just 
like his predecessor, Mi- 
chael Jordan. 

What I take issue with 
is the way LeBron ex- 
presses that cockiness: 
manipulating front office 
decisions (see Blatt, Mike 
Brown, Paul Silas), belit- 
tling teammates as he fa- 
mously did to Kevin Love 
on his Instagram page 
and in the press last year 
and failing to run back on 
defense after his missed 
shots and turnovers that 
he felt merited foul calls. 

M.J. would have vented 
that cockiness and will to 
win with trash talk of the 
other team rather than 
underhanded, _ passive- 
aggressive cheap shots as 
LeBron operates. 

You might be right to 
dismiss me as a salty Chi- 
cago fan who has had to 
deal with LeBron knock- 
ing my beloved Bulls out 
of the conference finals 
seemingly every year, but 
lurge you to sit down and 
watch a few of LeBron’s 
games in their entirety. 

His attitude and dis- 
missiveness of his team- 
mates, refs and coaches 
are just terrible examples 
for the best player on Earth 
to be setting and perhaps 
reasons why he only has 
two NBA Finals rings de- 
spite surrounding himself 
with a star-studded cast 
for years now, 

LeBron’s _ charitable 
endeavors, especially his 
commitment to pay mil- 
lions of dollars worth of 
tuition for poor Akron 
kids, are admirable but his 
conduct on the court and 


B11 


Aussie Open finals 
promise excitement 


Sammy Bhatia 
Sportpinion 

h. ial e 

those 

of us 

trapped 

i n 

America’s Eastern  sea- 

board spent the past week 


hiding from the cold and 
snow, those in Melbourne 
have been enjoying tem- 
perate weather and as- 
tounding tennis. 

The first 11 days of 
the Australian Open 
wrapped up in generally 
predictable fashion. The 
top three seeded players, 
Novak Djokovic, Roger 
Federer and Andy Mur- 
ray, respectively, are still 
in the draw and are set 
to play their semifinal 
matches today and tomor- 
TOW. 


The fourth man is 
not the fourth or fifth 
seeds (2014 champion 


Stan Wawrinka and 2009 
champion Rafael Nadal) 
but instead 25-year-old 
Milos Raonic. 

Raonic has unfortu- 
nately remained at the 
cusp of real greatness. 
Though he’s clinched 
eight ATP Titles, this is 
only the second semifinal 
he’s been in. 

Right off the bat, the 
defending champion 
and World No. 1 Novak 
Djokovic is the clear fa- 
vorite to win the tourna- 
ment. The man just came 
off of an incredible sea- 
son, winning three of four 
majors last year and the 
ATP Tour Finals. 

By the end of the season, 
he had won 11 of the 17 
tournaments he competed 
in and maintained a win- 
loss record of 82-6. With 
16,790 ATP points, he has 
twice as many as Murray, 
the second-highest ranked 
player in the world. 

He has beat every 
player in the tournament 
in straight sets, save for 
a fourth-round match 
against Gilles Simon that 
went to five. 

Though another 
Djokovic victory would 
be expected and boring, 
it’s impossible to hate the 
player after you watch 
him. 

His playing style is im- 
peccable, and each shot 
he hits showcases his raw 
athleticism on court. Of- 
tentimes he performs full 
splits to reach a ball. He 
does not have the largest 
fan base (several times 
he has been booed at the 
U.S. Open) for a myriad 
of reasons. 

In the off-chance that 
Djokovic falls short, Fe- 
derer is the most likely 
candidate to emerge 
victorious. Since he re- 
covered from a shoddy 
season in 2013 that was 
plagued by a chronic 
back injury, the GOAT 
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(greatest of all time) has 
remained at either the 
second or third-place 
ranking in the world by 
falling short to Djokovic 
in every Grand Slam final 
they competed in. 

He has defeated 
Djokovic in several best- 
of-three matches but the 
34-year-old has a clear 
disadvantage in Grand 
Slams, which is ‘best- 
of-five. It would be the 
Swiss star’s record 18th 
major title and his first 
since Wimbledon, 2012. 

Murray’s last season 
was similar to Federer's 
2013 season in that he 
fell drastically in perfor- 
mance, hampered by in- 
juries, and did not even 
manage to qualify for the 
Barclay’s World Tour Fi- 
nals. 

He’s matched up 
against the 13th seed, 
Raonic, and it seems rela- 
tively likely that the Brit, 
who has won their last 
three meetings, will pre- 


vail again. 

A final against 
Djokovic would be tough 
but definitely doable. 


His odds of claiming his 
maiden Australian Open 
title are exponentially 
higher against Federer, 
with whom he has had 
a close, neck-to-neck ri- 
valry for the past several 
years. 

Finally we have the 
underdog: Raonic. The 
young Canadian’s decent 
track record seems un- 
impressive when stacked 
against the other three, 
who have absolutely 
dominated the sport for 
the past decade. _ te 

If Raonic wants to 
topple Murray, he has to 
utilize his big serve and 
forehand to force Murray 
out of his usual push-back 
style of play. 

Short, quick points 
is how he could make it 
to the finals, although 
Djokovic would most like- 
ly ruin him if he made it 
there. He also has a fleet- 
ing chance against Fe- 
derer, that is if the Swiss 
chokes and falls, which 
he is known to do in 
high-pressure situations. 
It would be foolhardy to 
bet against the man many 
consider the greatest ever 
to step between the lines. 

All in all the only 
hopes Murray or Raonic 
seem to have is if Feder- 
er knocks Djokovic out 
of contention, in which 
case the two of them 
will still have to play 
incredible matches to 
win. 

In that sense the Fe- 
derer-Djokovic semifinal 
is really going to feel like 
the final itself. Whatever 
happens, we know that 
the world’s greatest tennis 
players are absolutely at 
the top of their game right 
now, and it will be a Bree 
show. 
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Wrestling, both basketball and 

swim teams and fencing all had 

events cancelled or postponed 
due to Winter Storm Jonas. 


Friday 
Wrestling @ Gettsyburg, 6:30 p.m. 
Saturday 
Women’s Bball @ Swarthmore, 1 


p.m. 
Men’s Bball @ Swarthmore, 3 p.m. 


Freshmen lead in 
wrestling victory 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


Last week, the Hop- 
kins men’s wrestling 
team traveled to south- 
eastern Pennsylvania to 
take on the Gettysburg 
College Bullets in an 
early season Centennial 
Conference matchup. 

Down by ascore of 12-3 
early in the contest, the 
Jays were able to rally and 
pull off a stunning 20-19 
come from behind victory 
against a challenging con- 
ference foe. 

The win proved to be 
the first of the season for 
the Blue Jays, who im- 
proved to 1-2 in their early 
season slate, leveling their 
record in the Centennial 
to a mark of 1-1. 

The Bullets dropped to 
an overall mark of 5-4 on 
the season after suffering 
defeat in their Centennial 
opener. 

‘Recebing <e 
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three contests, digging 
themselves in a 12-3 hole 
with only six matches re- 
maining. 

An especially dis- 
heartening defeat oc- 
curred when _ sopho- 
more Lucas Escobar was 
forced to withdraw from 
his match due to injury. 


However, as junior Jar- 
ed Forman explained, 
the event only served 
to unite and inspire the 
rest of the team to rally 
around their fallen com- 
rade and salvage the vic- 
tory. 

“We had a pretty 
rough start, having Lucas 
Escobar, our 141-pound 
starter, injury defaultina 
match he was winning,” 
Forman said. “That was a 
hard hit to our team and 
our confidence level, but 
it also inspired us to dig 
out of the hole that this 
unfortunate event got 
us into. The subsequent 
four straight wins at 
the 157, 165, 174 and 184 
pound weight classes 
showed that our team 
was ready to rally and 
to pick up the slack after 
the unpredictable injury 
occurred.” 

Hopkins would win 
four con- 
secutive 
decisions 


Dane Morgan, Forman 
and freshman Isaac Mo- 
rales would turn a 12-3 
deficit into a 20-12 lead 
in the course of four 
matches and _last-sec- 
ond takedowns in three 
of those contests afford- 
ed Hopkins the points 
See WRESTLING, pace B10 


Women’s swim alum receives NCAA award 
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Ana Bogdanovski, who graduated last year, was honored this month with Today’s presti- 
gious Top 10 award at the NCAA Honors Convention in recognition of her stellar career, 
which included 10 NCAA Championships and an excellent academic record. Ana will com- | 
pe for Macedonia in this summer’s s Olympee & Games and is curently in ecru training. 


Women’s b-ball: 
Youth isn’t a Excuse 


Dev’s Corner: 


Athlete of the Week: 
Gene Williams ~ 


Freshman Emma Bren- 
nan of the Hopkins wom- 
en's basketball team. tells 
The News-Letter why the ex- 
cuse of eight freshmen can 
no longer pass at this stage 


NFF Playofis 


Dev offers his take on 
who will emerge victorious 
in the Super Bowl match-up 
between the high-flying Pan- 
thers and the Bronco's tena- 
cious defense and analyses of 


Senior Gene Williams al- 
ready ranks in the top 10 in 
three-pointers made in Hop- 
kins history and has taken 
leadership on a basketball 
team that has struggled at 


in the season. 
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Men’s Lax suffers big loss ahead of season 


By RACHEL COOK 
Sports Editor 


On Jan. 11, the Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse team was 
ranked fifth across the na- 
tion by the USILA/Nike 
Preseason Coaches Pole. 

The only teams to top 
the Blue Jays were de- 
fending national champi- 


ons Denver, Notre Dame, 
Duke and close Confer- 
ence rival Maryland. 

The Jays had just start- 
ed official practices as the 
polling came out, only 
further fueling the fire 
that has been driving the 


Jays since losing out early 


in the national playoffs 
last season. 


V. Basketball snaps three-game win streak 


By GAB RUSSO 
For The News-Letter 


On Jan. 20, the Lady 
Jays took on Dickinson 
College in another Con- 
ference match up. Hop- 
kins entered the game 
with an overall record of 
6-8 and a Conference re- 
cord of 4-4. 

Unfortunately, the Jays 
lost 48-42 in a very close 
game. The loss successful- 
ly snapped a three-game 


win streak for the Jays. 

In the first quarter 
Hopkins got on the board 
first when senior Beatriz 
Williams was able to put 
Hopkins up 1-0 with the 
first of two free throws. 

Senior Liz Tommasi, 
junior Caroline Corcoran 
and junior Janay Smith all 
added points to the board. 
The first quarter ended 
with the score tied, 12-12. 

In the second quar- 
ter, Dickinson got on the 
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Senior Bea Williams tied her game-high of eight points in the loss. 
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board within the first sec- 
onds. Freshmen Sophia 
Way and Lillian Scott 
along with junior Rachel 
Cook all made their way 
onto the scorer’s list for the 
game during this quarter. 
Hopkins had the lead 
going into halftime but 
with a small margin for 
error, 22-21. During the 
first half there was no 
more than a four-point 
lead held by either team. 
Hopkins came _ out 
in the start of the third 
quarter eager to increase 
the margin of their lead. 


However, Dickinson also. 


managed to get substan- 
tial points on the board 
and third quarter ended 
with the score tied at 36- 
36. 

During the third quar- 
ter, Hopkins had 10 turn- 
overs, which kept them 
from gaining a more sub- 
stantial lead over their op- 
ponent. 

The Blue Jays and Dick- 
inson were fighting for 


the win in the final quar- 


ter, both teams making 
a great effort. The lead 


shifted back and forth un- 


til the last two minutes of 
the game when Dickinson 
took amore dominant lead 
to win the game 48-42. 


In the final quarter, 
Hopkins scored half the 
number of points as their 
opponent. It was a tough 
loss, but the Jays put up 
an even tougher fight. 
Williams and Cook led 
the Jays with eight points 
each, and Cook also had 
a career high of 13 re- 
bounds. However, the 
overall 21 turnovers made 
it impossible for Hopkins 
to come out with a win. 

“Tt will never be fun 
to lose, especially when 
we had the game in our 
hands,” Corcoran said. 
“We just have to take 
what we learned from 
that loss and move for- 
ward quickly. We don't 
have a lot of time left to 
keep ‘learning.’ We need 
to, as a team, develop a 
short term memory and 
move on. We have the tal- 
ent to beat these teams, its 
almost that we get in our 
own way, and that can’t 
happen this late in the 
season.” 

The Jays have had a 
rough season so far, espe- 
cially with such a young 
team. Hopkins currently 
has eight freshmen on 
the team, who have had 
to work 

See W. B-BALL, pace B11 
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A mere 11 days after 
the Jays were ranked fifth 
nationally, they suffered a 
major loss as senior mid- 
fielder Connor Reed went 
down in practice and was 
slow to rise. 

During a non-contact 
drill, Reed suffered an 
injury, successfully tak- 
ing him out of the 2016 
lacrosse season. 

Reed started all 18 
games last season with 
the Jays and showed as 
an influential midfielder 
totaling 10 goals and 16 
assists. With Reed on the 
field, the Blue Jays held a 
11-7 record, won the in- 
augural Big Ten Men’s 
Lacrosse Tournament and 
advanced to the national 
semifinals. 

Reed is diligently 
working in physical thera- 
py to be ready for the 2017 
season, where he is plan- 
ning to return for. 

So what does this mean 
for the rest of the squad? 
Well it definitely isn’t 
great, however, it isn’t the 
end of their season either. 

The Blue Jays have 
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Midfielder Connor Reed will miss the 2016 s ce 


their first. scrimmage of 
the season on Jan. 30, as 
they take on the defend- 
ing champs at their place 
in Denver. This game will 
prove to the rest of the 
team how well they can 
survive without Reed, but 
especially against the pro- 
jected best in the country. 

The Jays are going to 
need some midfielders to 
step up, especially since 
freshman stand out, Joel 
Tinney, won't be eligible 
to fill the midfielder po- 
sition in his sophomore 
season. 

After their scrimmage 
against the University of 
Denver Pioneers, the Jays 
will face No. 13 George- 
town University on Feb. 
5. These two scrimmages 
are crucial for Coach Dave 
Pietramala to solidify the 
team chemistry on the 
field. 

Losing two 


play- 


ers that received qual- 

ity minutes is never easy 

on a team. However, 

it is very possible for 

the team to adapt and 
See M. LAX, pace B10 
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